


Ittakes a 
Honda years to do 
what some cars 
do ina day. 
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‘These days you can appreciate that more 
than ever. But then Hondas have traditionally 
maintained a high resale value. In fact, the 
Accord, Civic and Prelude do better than most. 

For example, the average retail value of a 
1977 Accord Hatchback is an astonishing 109.4% 
of its original suggested retail price. On a 1977 
4-speed Civic CVCC Hatchback, it’s just under 
95%. And a 1979 Prelude is 97%. 

Naturally, your price depends on your car's 


condition, mileage equipment and other factors. 
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Depreciate. 








But those figures are direct quotes from the 
Jan./ Feb. 1982 Kelley Blue Book Used Car Values. 

‘To quote another source might help explain 
Honda’s high resale value. An editor in the Feb. 
1982 issue of Carand Driver said, “Honda builds 
the only cars I know of that act more expensive 
than they are. I always feel rich driving them” 

You can also feel that way should you ever 
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We make it simple. 
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ALetter from the Publisher 


hen TIME named American women 


Ww 


as Women of the 


Year for 1975, the story declared: “It was not so much the 


Year of the Woman as the Year of Women—an immense vari- 


ety of women altering their lives, entering 
new fields, functioning with a new sense of 
identity, integrity and confidence.” Two 
years later, in its cover story on the National 
Women’s Conference in Houston, TIME de- 
tected “a new-found confidence ... The 
women knew that their political skills were 
on trial, and they passed the test with flying 
colors.” This week, in the aftermath of the 
defeat of the proposed Equal Rights 
Amendment, TIME once again gives cover 
treatment to what may be the most mean- 
ingful of all social changes in modern Amer- 
ica, the new attitudes, responsibilities and 
goals of women. Says Senior Editor Martha 
Duffy, who supervised the story: “This 
amounts to a status report on the issue of 





equality for women. It concludes that while a lot of progress has 
been made, there is still a great distance to go.” 

Working on the story proved emotionally absorbing to all the 
journalists involved, many of whom are women. Senior Corre- 
spondent Ruth Mehrtens Galvin, who contributed to both previ- 
ous covers, found the issue no less complicated than when she 


ee oN 
Toufexis, Duffy and O'Reilly: status report 


started reporting on the women’s movement a dozen years ago. 
“And the emotion,” she says, “is no less difficult to separate from 


the facts.” Atlanta 


Correspondent Anne Constable brought to 


the story several years’ experience covering women’s issues. 
New York Correspondent Janice Simpson was struck by a politi- 


cal broadening and 


MARTHA HOLMES 


awakening in the movement: “I discovered 
that it has come to recognize the needs and 
desires of all kinds of women.” TIME Con- 
tributor Jane O'Reilly is an expert on the 
subject—the author of The Girl I Left Be- 
hind. Washington’s Hays Gorey admitted to 
“misgivings about the reception I would get 
since, to some activist feminists, men are sus- 
pect as objective journalists. But I encoun- 
tered no formidable barriers.” One singular 
contribution of women to the story is the 
artwork: the cover and all the illustrations 
are the work of women artists, under the di- 
rection of Deputy Art Director Irene Ramp. 

Contributor Jay Cocks wrote the main 
story, and Staff Writer Anastasia Toufexis 
analyzed the defeat of the ERA. Says Cocks: 
“The past decade has been a major step for- 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE | 


ward for women, but it is only one step in a long march.” In the 
course of the ’80s, TIME’s men and women will continue to re- 
port on and assess that historic march. 
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Lebanon 


To the Editors: 

Israel hopes that routing Palestinian 
forces in Lebanon, mostly at the expense 
of Arab civilians, will signal the end 
of Palestinian nationalism [June 21). 
Thoughtful Jews, reflecting upon their 
own often tragic history, surely must real- 
ize that humiliation and displacement 
only strengthen collective identity and the 
determination to express it. 

Hani Ahmad 
San Francisco 


When the dust clears and Israel re- 
treats, one fact will remain: Israel can go 
home; so can the Syrians. The Lebanese 
can rebuild their country. But where can 
the Palestinians go? There will never be 
peace in the Middle East until the Pales- 
tinians are given self-determination in 
their own land. 

Charles Abourezk 
Porcupine, S. Dak. 








For every P.L.O. supporter wiped out 
in Lebanon, two are being created in the 
USS. Israel has traded its future security 
for an immediate tenuous security. 

Walt Karwicki I] 
York, Pa. 





Menachem Begin is cynical if he be- 
lieves raining death on the Lebanese will 
make Israel more secure. His use of force 
will only create more refugees, more hate 
and more cries for retribution. 

Andrew Casterline 
Lemoore, Calif. 


All the free world desperately wants 
the Jews to have a country. That is why 
we have for so long encouraged their na- 
tionalism. Unfortunately, they are now 
going beyond nationalism. They are para- 
noid, thinking they have no allies. If they 
continue in their aggressive drive, their 
paranoia will come full circle. Their worst 
fears will be realized. 

Katherine Kiefer Jeneid 
Norden, Calif. 





Letters 


You fail to make a clear distinction 
between the P.L.O. and the Palestinians. 
For years, the P.L.O. has operated from 
heavily populated areas. Yasser Arafat 
knew that an Israeli counterattack would 
result in heavy civilian losses. The securi- 
ty of his terrorist organization was and 
still is more important to him than the 
safety of people he claims to be defending. 

Michael Maya 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


Your headline should have read “The 
High Benefit [not ‘Cost’] of Friendship” 
with Israel. Consider: we now have the 
defeat of two Soviet clients, Syria and the 
P.L.O.; a demonstration of weaknesses in 
Soviet military technology; the capture of 
huge weapons caches; and the possibility 
ofa free, Western-oriented Lebanon. 

Richard D. Wilkins 
Syracuse 


The characterization of Yasser Ara- 
fat's policies as “relatively moderate” 
makes him sound like a middle-of-the- 
road American politician. He is moderate 
only in comparison with such immoder- 
ates as Gaddafi and Khomeini. On any 
other scale, Arafat, who has advocated 
the elimination of Israel, and who is prob- 
ably the person most responsible for the 
proliferation of worldwide 
would be recognized as the extremist that 
he is. 

Sandor M. Gelman 
West Bloomfield, Mich. 


Once again people must die because 
of the unsolved problems between Israelis 
and Palestinians. A majority of public 
opinion concedes that the Palestinians 
have a right to a homeland, but does it 
have to be the West Bank or even Israel? 
Does nobody remember that the kingdom 
of Jordan once was also a part of Britain’s 
mandate of Palestine? The Palestinians 
should make peace with King Hussein 
and go back there. 

Detlef Schoeneberg 
Nuremberg, West Germany 


The U.N. call for a return to the status 
quo in Lebanon does not make sense. In 
the pre-invasion situation, there were sev- 
eral armed groups occupying Lebanon. 
They fought within their own ranks as 
well as with each other. The Israeli inva- 
sion was unquestionably an outrageous 
action, but the status quo, being even 
more outrageous, demanded no less. The 
real villain in this tragedy is the U.N. It 
did nothing to prevent Syrian or P.L.O. 
forces taking over Lebanon. 

Jeffrey Pryzant Plastrik 
Houston 


As a Lebanese driven out of my town, 
Damur, five years ago, I want to remind 
you that the Syrians and the Palestinians 
were the first invaders, not the Israelis. 

Shaker Abou-Khalil 
Ann Arbor, Mich, 
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Nuclear Rally 


TIME seems to regard the peace pro- 
testers who confront Reagan at home and 
abroad as leftists [June 21]. You should 
recognize once and for all that one can be 
a loyal American and believe in a strong 
defense and still not wish to see the world 
burned up. 





Michael M. Rosenblatt 
Seattle 


I deplore the antipathy demonstrated 
toward the U.S. by the left-wing parties of 
my country. The contribution of the US. 
to the struggle for freedom and human 
dignity in this century is immense and un- 
forgettable. Without the American com- 
mitment, there would be no free countries 
in Europe. 

Josephus J.M. Swinkels 
Veendam, The Netherlands 


Those who demonstrated in New 
York were justified in challenging US. 
nuclear policy. However, when Mayor 
Koch expressed regret about the absence 
of similar rallies in the Soviet Union, he 
pinpointed the real threat to peace. By ig- 
noring this, the demonstrators defeated 
their purpose. 

John A. Heldt 
Kent, Wash. 


TIME implied that Physicians for So- 
cial Responsibility was opposed to the nu- 
clear-freeze rally. We did have some res- 
ervations about the initial objectives of 
the march, which had been a grab bag of 
diverse social and political causes. We felt 
that multilateral nuclear disarmament 
should be the rally’s sole focus. However, 
when it became clear that more than half 
a million demonstrators from a broad 
cross section would be going to New York 
City with nuclear weapons their only con- 
cern, Physicians for Social Responsibility 
signed on as a co-sponsor. 

Thomas A. Halsted, Director 
Physicians for Social Responsibility 
Cambridge, Mass. 





Fake Break 


Your article “Playing Tax Shell 
Games” [June 21] misses an essential 
point about federal tax reductions. Con- 
tinuing bracket creep and rising Social Se- 
curity taxes will undo most, if not all, of 
the three-stage cut in the U.S. personal in- 
come tax. State and local tax hikes further 
offset the already small federal cut and 
may very well result in an overall rise in 
the real taxes on personal incomes. 

Stephen A. Meyer, Senior Economist 

Federal Reserve Board of Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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Our new 
typewriter has more 
memory than 


whats their name's. 


You know who we mean. 

The one that sells the most typewriters. 

The fact is, our new typewriters simply out- 
class theirs. 

You see, not only can secretaries use the Xerox 
610 Memorywriter just like the simple electric 
they’re used to. But it also comes with a memory 
that saves them an incredible amount of time 
and trouble. A 

It handles margins, tabs, column 
alignment, indents, centering and 
underlining with unbelievable ease. \ j 

And can automatically erase 
what's been typed. Not just character 
by character, but entire lines at a sin- 
gle touch. 

It lets you use three different 
ly sizes and proportional spacing. 

on one machine. 

And the 610 Memorywriter 
remembers about 30% more characters than you-know-who’ comparably priced model. 

That's 30% more addresses, dates, names, phrases or entire paragraphs that your secretary doesn’t have 
to keep retyping. 

What’ more, with any of the Xerox Memorywriters, you'll be able to add as much memory as you 
need. As you need it. Without changing machines. 

So when you need a new typewriter, don’t settle for an ordinary electric. 

Especially when you can get your hands on a Xerox Memorywriter. 

The typewriter that'll make you forget everyone else’. 

For information, call 800-648-5888, operator 270, your local Xerox office, or mail in the 
coupon below. 









(} Please have a sales representative contact me. 

(] I'd like to see a demonstration. 

() Please send me more information about your new Memorywriters. 
Mail to: Xerox Corporation, Box 24, Rochester, N.Y. 14601. 


Name Title = 

Company. ——s 
Address City es — 
State = Zip ___Phone 


T-7-12-82 


In Nevada, call 800-992-5711, operator XEROX XEROX® and 690 are trademarks of XEROX CORPORATION 








In Vermont: A Modern Monastery 


j t is still dark when the priory bell an- 
nounces the day. In the small, spare 
chapel built of fieldstone and used wood- 
en beams, 14 brothers gather for their 
vigil prayer. They arrive singly, dressed 
in work clothes and blue Oriental-style 
overblouses. In the choir space, illuminat- 
ed by a single candle, they wait in quiet 
meditation until all are present. With 
them on this weekend morning are some 
40 visitors. 

“Calm is the night, O Lord, as we wait 
for you,” begin the seated brothers of Ver- 
mont’s Weston Priory, singing one of the 
simple contemporary hymns written by 
their own Brother Gregory. “All the stars 
are laughing at our wonder.” They contin- 


On a quiet hilltop, the monks of Weston Priory walk to chapel for their unique service 


| ue antiphonally, “Christ yesterday and to- 


day/ The beginning and the end/ The al- 
pha and the omega.” And then they sing, 
“Glorify the Lord with me/ Let us praise 
his name/ Those whose spirit is crushed/ 
He will save.” After John Denver's re- 
cording of Annie's Song is played, two 
brothers strum a simple accompaniment 
on guitars as monks sing, “When we come 
to the table of life/ We keep faith with the 


| risen Christ/ Giving in freedom, love, as 


did Jesus his life.” 

Now they sit in one of the frequent pe- 
riods of meditation that separate portions 
of prayer. They end in song: “We go on 
waiting/ Knowing you have come.” In 30 
minutes dawn has waxed to daylight 
through the windows above their heads. 

For centuries monks followed un- 
changing, intricate patterns of prayer and 
work while withdrawing from the world 
to try to discern God in their own lives. 
Seeking the same goal, the brothers of 
Weston have developed new forms of 
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prayer and work that draw them into the 
outside world in ways uncharacteristic of 
contemplative monks. Small and simple, 
a fledgling beside centuries-old Benedic- 
tine monasteries, Weston Priory has be- 
come a beacon of new directions in mo- 
nasticism since its founding in 1953 by 
German-born Abbot Leo Rudloff. At the 
time, Rudloff, who also headed the Bene- 
dictine Abbey of the Dormition in Jerusa- 
lem, had modest hopes for Weston. But it 
proved more robust than he had imag- 
ined. He says now, “It’s like a little plant. 
What comes out you have no control over; 
it grows according to its own laws and 
potentiality.” 

From the start, Weston was not a tra- 


| ditional monastery. With the encourage- 


ment of the Benedictine abbot primate in 
Rome, the brothers updated rituals while 
keeping faithful to the spirit of Benedictine 
monasticism. When several monks failed 
toappear for matins at 4a.m., for example, 
the brothers examined the need to make 
the prayer more their own. What had been 
an hour and a half of psalm singing and 
Scripture reading is now a third as long 
and much more contemporary. Among 
the readings are excerpts from modern 
theologians like Edward Schillebeeckx 
and Henri Nouwen and from Third World 
proponents of “liberation theology,” who 
consider social and economic activism 
central to the church’s mission. 

The two hours after morning vigil are 
for personal prayer and an informal 
breakfast, the one meal the brothers do not 
take in common. Eating almond granola, 
fresh fruit and a delicious home-baked 
whole wheat bread, they can look through 


L the refectory’s east window and see a trac- 
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| Weston community to Mexico on two ex- 


ery of pink clouds on the horizon and wisps 
of mist flitting across the priory pond. Six 
times each day the brothers come together 
to read the Gospel, meditate, pray and 
share insights into the Scriptures. Recur- 
ring themes such as God’s infinite love for 
his creatures and people returning God’s 
love by serving others are explored and re- 
explored, plumbed but never exhausted. 

Six hours a day are given to priory 
work. Back in the 1950s, this usually 
meant looking after the cows on the priory 
farm. Today the brothers sustain Weston 
with more creative labors. One brother is a 
potter whose work is on permanent exhib- 
it at the Smithsonian. Another, a book- 
binder, specializes in restoring antique 
volumes. Several others are graphic artists. 
Environmental concerns have led some 
brothers to turn most of the priory’s 300 
acres into a tree farm. 

But the priory is best known for the 
prolific talents of Brother Gregory, a self- 
taught musician who plays the guitar, the 
piano and the organ. He has composed 
some 200 songs to celebrate the faith, using 
scriptural themes and nature metaphors. 
His music echoes the Gregorian chant 
sung by Benedictines for more than 1,000 
years. Since 1971 about 100 of Brother 
Gregory's songs have found their way, 
through the priory’s songbooks and rec- 
ords, into Catholic congregational singing 
across the nation. Weston’s music is one 
reason that crowds as large as 1,300 are 
crawn to weekend liturgies in the summer. 





T he monks prefer not to focus on them- 
selves as individuals. They see their 
real work as creating a community, “striv- 
ing,” as Brother Elias puts it, “to become 
one heart, one mind, one spirit.” Brother 
Mark says, “Our choice is one another. 
Not wood chopping, music writing, pot- 
tery throwing, but to live the Gospel.” 
Today the monastery has five work- 
shops, a monks’ dormitory, four guest 
houses, a visitors’ center and a gallery 
shop. But even when it was only a convert- 
ed 19th century farmhouse and hay barn, 
Weston welcomed outsiders. These visi- 
tors have led the brothers to worlds unex- 
pectedly far from the priory’s hill. In 1974 
two papal volunteers, a native Vermonter 
and his Chilean-born wife, stopped at the 
priory en route to Mexico, where they es- 
tablished a farm cooperative. That ac- 
quaintance eventually took the entire 


tended retreats. First the monks spent a 
week visiting poor urban centers or travel- 
ing by horse or burro along narrow foot- 
paths to remote villages. Another week 
followed in seclusion while the brothers re- 
flected on how much they had learned 
about faith and Christian living from these | 
simple people. Other friendships have tak- 
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“IsThere 
Really Enough Love 
To Go Around 

The World‘? 


“It would be impossible 
toreach out and embrace 
all the children who have 
very little hope in life. But 
I think there must be 
enough love in each of us 
to reach out and send to 
at least one child. 

“For only $18 a month, 
you can become a spon- 




































to assist her with food, 
clothing and a chance to 
goto ro te just like other 
children. And through my 
letters, I’m able to send 
her my love. You too can 
reach out and help give 
love and support to a 
child who needs 


you. 
“You ™ 


money right away. Just 
send in the coupon be- 
low and learn more about 
a child and Christian 
Children’s Fund. Please 
send in the coupon today. 
I'm not asking you to 
reach into your pocket 
and give till it hurts. 
ou can simply 









































sor and share your love reach into 
with a needy child. don't your heart 
“Just send inthe cou- | have to . —and give 
pon and Christian Chil send \ till it feels 
dren's Fundwill send you | any good’ 





a child’s photograph and 
family background. You'll 
find out where and how 
the child will be helped, 
and how you can write to 
your sponsored child. 

ou'll receive very special 
letters in return. 

“A child I sponsor is a 
little boy in Uganda. His 
Ee and hunger were 
ike nothing you or! have 
ever known. 

“Through Christian 
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C) Thailand i 
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someone else to help 
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In Canada: CCF. 2409 Yonge St.. Toronto, Ontario M4P 2E7 


Member of the American Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service. Inc 
Gifts are tax deductible. Statement of income and expenses available on request 
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en the brothers on similar retreats to Ap- 
palachia, the West Indies island of Domi- 


nica and one of the oldest religious 
communities in the U.S. the Shakers 
of Sabbathday Lake village in New 


Gloucester, Me 

Another priory friend, George Young, 
adance teacher with Experiment in Inter- 
national Living, a student-exchange pro- 
gram, taught the monks to dance about ten 
years ago. Doing dances of folk origin was 
first a bad-weather recreation, then a way 
to make visitors feel at home. On days of 
celebration, the monks might incorporate 
a Yemeni desert dance or a Serbian wed- 
ding step into their Mass. Brother John, 
Weston’s prior since 1964, explains how 
recreation entered the liturgy: “For us, 
dance is a prophetic community sign, a 


| Way to express our hopes, our fears, our 
faith. It is a sign that contradicts the cyni- 


cism and despair that are celebrated today 
in consumerism and the arms race.” 

Last month, at a disarmament rally in 
New York City, the brothers prayed for 





Brother Gregory greeting a visitor 


peace while dancing around a newly 
planted Japanese dogwood tree in Central 
Park. Their trip had included two other 
stops, one in New Haven, where they 
joined in a prayer service in support of a 
man facing criminal charges in connec- 
tion with a protest against Trident subma- 
rines, the other in Washington. D.C., 
where they participated in an evening of 
prayer and music for Salvadoran refugees 
“Radical peacemaking,” the monks be- 
lieve, is a natural outgrowth of the Gospel 

Ever since monks went out into the 
desert in the 4th century, they have chal- 
lenged Christians to live up to the example 
of Jesus of Nazareth. On their quiet Ver- 
mont hilltop, and in forays out into the 
world, the brothers of Weston are trying to 
fashion a thoroughly modern community 
of faith. Their faithfulness to one another 
is the prime expression of their faithful- 
ness to God. In an age when infidelity is 
the norm, theirs is an eminently contem- 
porary witness ~By Susanne Washburn 
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Don't wait to take the steps 
that could improve 
your financial position. 


If you’re earning $100,000 Banking center of The Contact Martin A. 
or more, you could Northern Trust. Here you'll Gradman, Vice President, 
benefit from the skills of find a highly trained Banker Executive & Professional 
The Northern Trust’s to exchange ideas with, Banking center, The Northern 
Executive and Professional someone who can help you Trust, 50 South LaSalle St., 
Bankers—especially with crystallize your goals and Chicago, Illinois 60675. (312) 
the tax laws changing. explore your alternatives* 630-6000. Member F.D.LC. 
T aya — The results could be very 

he new legislation means aren: ‘ ; ae 

r . . “1 rewarding to you. In addition, you may want to 
Uncle Sam is willing to settle New options. New consult with your tax adviser 


for a smaller share of your 
income. There are a number of 
changes in the tax treatment 
of stock options, capital gains, 
IRA’s and Keogh Plans which 
could mean tax savings for 
you. But you'll have to take 
action to take full advan- 
tage of these opportunities. 
As a first step come 
to the Executive and 
Professional 


regarding the impact of the 
Economic Recovery Tax Act on 
your situation. 


considerations. Money to be 
saved. Why wait? 










The more you want 
your bank to do, 
the more you need 
The Northern. 
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Who’ listening to 
the people of Lebanon? 


The scene on the television set summed up the plight of the 
innocent people of Lebanon. The woman was crying, and gunfire 
and bombs could be heard.“ Won't anyone listen?" she pleaded. 

According to a story in last Sunday's New York Times, 
35,000 people have been killed or wounded there. A Lebanese 
doctor is quoted this way in the Times: “Our morgue refrigerator 
is full, and we have had bodies piled up on the floor outside it. The 
whole hospital stank.” The speaker is an American-trained 
pediatrician, Dr. Amal Shamma, who has been at Berbir Hospital 
in Beirut for eight years. According to Dr. Shamma, the majority 
of the patients have been civilians. 

“Whole families have been killed,” she said, “so there's 
nobody to pick up the dead.” The article also reported many 
people going from hospital to hospital, looking for relatives. 
Local radio stations broadcast messages from worried people 
seeking a son, an uncle, a wife, a husband. 

There seems to be a shocking lack of concern about this 
massive loss of innocent life. The killing and maiming of innocent 
men, women and children continues. It must stop. Where is the 
outspoken compassion and sympathy for which America is 
justly famous? Who will listen to the pleas of the people of 
Lebanon? We intend making a substantial contribution for medi- 
cal supplies, food and clothing. 

Won't you join us and contribute to one of the many groups 
now seeking such funds? They include: 


American Friends Church World Services of the 
Service Committee National Council of Churches 
Lebanon War Relief Fund Middle East Relief 

1501 Cherry Street 475 Riverside Drive 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19102 New York, N.Y. 10115 










American Red Cross Save the Children Federation 
Lebanon Relief Operation Lebanon Emergency Fund 
17th and E Streets 48 Wilton Road 

Washington, D.C. 20006 Westport, Ct. 06880 








CARE U.S. Committee for UNICEF 
Lebanon Relief Fund UNICEF Lebanon Relief 
660 First Avenue 331 East 38th Street 


New York, N.Y. 10016 New York, N.Y. 10016 













Catholic Relief Services 
Lebanon War Recovery Fund 
1011 First Avenue 

New York, N.Y. 10022 


Please listen to the innocent people of Lebanon. 
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Reagan during his press conference last week: torn between instinctive sympathy for Israel and increasing shock at the casualties in Lebanon 

















he man of the hour made about 

the quietest entrance imaginable. 

Secretary of State-designate 

George Shultz last Monday 
slipped into temporary quarters at the 
State Department, down a seventh-floor 
corridor from the palatial office still occu- 
pied by the recently resigned Alexander 
Haig. Shultz was barely seen or heard 
from the rest of the week. At briefings on 
the crisis in Lebanon and other pressing 
troubles by his subordinates-to-be, Shultz 
confined himself to asking questions and 
ventured no opinions. His only words to 
reporters were: “These will be my days of 
silence.” 

Clearly Shultz felt that he had a great 
deal of studying to do before he could be- 
gin to manage U.S. foreign policy through 
a period of potentially perilous transition. 





tion hearings next week are well aware of 
the dangers ofa prolonged interregnum in 
the Reagan Administration’s already dis- 
cordant foreign policy-making machin- 
ery. Senate Majority Leader Howard 


Baker, after conferring with Shultz, pre- | 


dicted “a searching inquiry into his atti- 
tude toward the Middle East,” but added, 
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Waiting for the New Man 





“I don’t expect him to have any serious 
problems.” Critics of the Reagan Admin- 
istration in effect agreed. Said Massachu- 
setts Democrat Paul Tsongas: “There is a 
need to get the new Secretary in place 
quickly.” 

Shultz will face close questioning by 
California Democrat Alan Cranston, a 
staunch supporter of Israel, on the opera- 
tions of the Bechtel Group, the interna- 
tional engineering and construction cor- 
poration that the Secretary-designate has 
helped run for eight years at a six-figure 
salary. The Senator is particularly inter- 
ested in charges that Bechtel, which has 
multimillion-dollar contracts with Saudi 
Arabia, forced its subcontractors to ob- 
serve the Arab boycott of Israel. But even 
Cranston predicted that the hearings will 


| be shorter than the five days devoted to | 
But his preparation time will be brief. The | 
Senators who will conduct his confirma- | 


Haig’s confirmation 18 months ago. 
Meanwhile symptoms of the tense 
problems that Shultz will confront are 
multiplying. The most potentially explo- 
sive is in Lebanon, where the U.S. was 
trying to prevent a final shootout between 
Israeli forces and the Palestine Liberation 
Organization guerrillas holed up in the 
wreckage of encircled West Beirut. At the 
direction of Haig, who stayed in office 





As Shultz crams to take over Haig’s job, foreign policy problems pile up 


| temporarily to manage the crisis, the Ad- 

ministration was pursuing a strategy that 
was at once complicated and somewhat 
| contradictory. It was simultaneously urg- 
ing Israel to avoid a final assault and 
pressing P.L.O. leaders to negotiate an 
agreement by which they and all their 
armed followers would leave the city, 
backed up by warnings that Washington 
cannot hold off the Israelis indefinitely 
(see WORLD) 


| 


f the U.S. can mediate a P.L.O. with- 

drawal and persuade the Israelis to lift 

their siege of West Beirut, Haig will be 

able to quit in fact as well as in name. 
(He left Washington last Thursday for a 
Fourth of July weekend in West Virginia, 
uncertain when, or if, he would be back.) 
But such a settlement will only bring a 
new set of problems to the fore. The U.S 
will then have to work out some formula 
for an Israeli withdrawal from a neutral- 
ized Lebanon. The goal, after that, will be 
to revive the long-stalled negotiations on 
autonomy for the Palestinians living in 
the Israeli-occupied West Bank and Gaza 
Strip. 

There was an uncomfortable remind- 
er last week of the divisions that Shultz 
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will face within the Administration over 
Israel. When Haig, at President Reagan’s 
direct orders, met with Israeli Ambassa- 
dor Moshe Arens, one White House 
source reported that the outgoing Secre- 
tary of State threatened a suspension of 
US. military and economic aid if Israel 
launched a final assault on West Beirut 
Later, both the State Department and the 
White House denied that report, insisting 
that Haig had only warned against an as- 
sault in general terms. The conflicting re- 
ports appeared to mirror a split not only 
among Reagan’s advisers but in the Presi- 
dent’s own views. He is torn between in- 
stinctive sympathy for Israel and increas- 
ing shock at the civilian casualties and 
worldwide alarm caused by Israel's inva- 
sion of Lebanon 

Simultaneously, the most serious rift 
in years between the U.S. and its Western 
European allies continued to widen. Ata 
summit meeting in Brussels, the ten- 
nation European Community expressed 
its dismay at Reagan's June order forbid- 
ding U.S. companies, their foreign subsid- 
iaries and even foreign licensees from 
supplying equipment for the 3,500-mile 
pipeline that is to carry Soviet natural gas 
from Siberia to Western Europe. And the 
Brussels communiqué, toned down some- 
what from a stinging initial draft, did not 
fully reflect the intensity of the Europe- 
ans’ belief that the U.S. is waging eco- 
nomic war against the Soviet Union at 
their expense 

At first glance, Shultz would seem ide- 
ally suited to smooth over this conflict 
Like Haig, he is a devoted believer in co- 


| operation with European allies; the ex- 


pertise in dealing with international eco- 
nomic problems that Shultz acquired as 
Richard Nixon’s Secretary of the Trea- 
sury is widely admired on both sides of the 
Atlantic. But Shultz is on record as op- 
posed to the use of trade as a political 
weapon against the Soviets, and as a 
Bechtel executive he complained about 
the “light-switch diplomacy”—an on- 
again, off-again policy—preventing 
American companies from serving as reli- 





ae. 











Shultz with Baker, left, and Senate Foreign Relations Committee Chairman Charles Percy 


able suppliers under international con- 
tracts. Those positions scarcely fit well 
with the stand President Reagan took at 
his news conference last Wednesday 

Seemingly nervous and speaking at 
times more haltingly than usual, Reagan 
tried to say as little as possible about for- 
eign policy. He flatly refused to discuss 
the reasons that had led him to accept 
Haig’s resignation before it had been for- 
mally offered. Said Reagan: “I don’t think 
there’s anything that in any way would 
benefit the people to know.” He turned 
aside several questions about Israel and 
Lebanon, pleading, quite correctly, that “I 
have to walk a very narrow line” in view 
of “the delicacy of the negotiations.” 

On the pipeline, however, Reagan 
was explicit and unyielding. He argued 
again that the pipeline would enable Mos- 
cow to “engage in a kind of blackmail” 
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against the Europeans by threatening a 
shutoff of energy supplies and would also 
enable the Soviets, who are “very hard- 
pressed financially and economically,” to 
sell gas for $10 billion to $12 billion a year 
in cash, “which I assume would be 
used to arm further.” At another point, 
the President declared blithely that at the 
beginning of his Administration, “there 
was some disarray with our European al- 
lies, [but] I think that has been largely 
eliminated.” That statement indicated a 
distressing lack of appreciation of how 
strongly the Europeans resent the pipe- 
line policy 

Whatever policy he may eventually 
urge in dealing with the Middle East, the 
pipeline or other specific issues, Shultz 
will have one advantage in pressing his 
views inside the Administration: he does 
not arouse the personal animosities that 
so embittered policy disputes during the 


| tenure of the tempestuous Haig. Shultz is 


known for striving to mold a consensus 


2! among officials of differing views. He will 


argue strongly for his opinions in private 
but loyally support any decision that goes 
against him—while continuing to urge be- 
hind the scenes that it be modified 


n particular, Shultz has a good chance 

of avoiding the clashes that Haig so of- 

ten had with the National Security 

Council staff. The head of that staff, 
National Security Adviser William Clark, 
unquestionably is a rising power within 
the Administration. But Clark, a former 
California judge, weighs and sifts foreign 
policy advice coming to the White House 
as if he were still presiding over a trial. He 
does not have the expertise to develop any 
broad policy designs of his own. His stress 
is on making sure that foreign policy re- 
flects Reagan’s predilections, which he 
knows well from an intimate association 


— 
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dating back to 1967; Clark’s run-ins with 
Eclipse of a Deputy 


Meese slips from the center of power 


Haig occurred primarily because he felt 
that the Secretary was going beyond the 
President’s wishes. That is a mistake 
Shultz is unlikely to make. 

There are some difficulties to over- 
come, however, if Shultz is to become the 
powerful Secretary of State that some 
White House aides freely predict he will 
be. Reagan pointed to one at his news 
conference. The President insisted that 
his procedure for charting policy will not 
change despite Haig’s departure. “My 
system,” he said, “has been one not of 
having a synthesis presented to me [under 
which] I get a single option to approve or 
disapprove. . . I debate all those who have 
an interest in a certain issue . . .and then I 
make my decision based on what I have 
heard in that discussion.” 


n theory, that sounds admirable. In 
practice, given the President’s lack of 
foreign experience, it has been a for- 
mula for continuing conflicts that nev- 
er get fully resolved. The compromising 
spirit for which Shultz is noted may tone 
down those differences. It probably will 
not eliminate them, because to a large ex- 
tent they are institutional. “Foreign policy 


comes from the Oval Office,” Reagan said | 


last week. But in any Administration, and 
especially in this one, the State Depart- 
ment tends to stress relations with allies, 
the Pentagon thinks in terms of military 
muscle, and White House aides are con- 
cerned about the effects of a foreign deci- 
sion on the President's image at home. 

Shultz may also face problems in pick- 
ing a new team for the State Department. 
He is likely to keep some of Haig’s lieuten- 
ants, but Richard Burt, who has still not 
been confirmed by the Senate as Assistant 
Secretary for European Affairs, and Dean 
Fischer, chief State Department spokes- 
man, may go. Both owe their posts largely 
to their friendship with Haig. 

Several economic policy posts are va- 
cant, including a top one, Assistant Secre- 
tary for Economic and Business Affairs; 
Robert Hormats turned in his resignation 
from that job three weeks ago. Senator 
Jesse Helms of North Carolina will havea 
true-blue conservative candidate for ev- 
ery position that Shultz has to fill, and the 
new Secretary may come under pressure 
to mollify rightists by accepting some of 
Helms’ choices. If that happens, some 
Administration watchers are fearful that 
Shultz may find it difficult to stand up to 
the ideologues within his department and 
the Administration in general. 

None of these problems are insur- 
mountable. But Shultz will also have to 
cope with them while, in effect, taking a 
cram course on crises that will not stop 
boiling. The President observed last week 
that “there is no easy time for a Secretary 
of State to resign.” Quite true. But Haig’s 
imminent departure happens to come at a 
worse time than most. —By George J. Church. 
Reported by Johanna McGeary and John F. 
Stacks/Washington 




















oO” of Ronald Reagan’s top advis- | 
ers, Presidential Counsellor Edwin 
Meese, was conspicuously absent from the 
tight-knit trio of aides that met two weeks 
ago to determine Alexander Haig’s fate. 
While White House Chief of Staff James 
Baker, Deputy Chief Michael Deaver and 
National Security Adviser William Clark 
discussed the Secretary of State’s resigna- 
tion with Reagan, Meese was kept in the 
dark. Indeed, the man once regarded as 
the “deputy President” did not learn of 
Haig’s departure until he returned to 





Meese, with Clark in background, last week 
Utility infielder among the heavy hitters. 


| at the White House by traveling so much, 





Washington from a speaking engage- 
ment, an hour after Reagan had made the 
resignation public. The incident was but 
one measure of how far Meese has slipped 
from the center of power. 

The decline of Reagan’s longtime aide 
stems from several ill-considered deci- 
sions, an inefficient management style and 
a travel schedule that has kept him away 
from the White House at key moments. 
Although he is generally known as Rea- 
gan’s policy czar, one informed presiden- 
tial aide told TIME Correspondent Doug- 
las Brew: “I cannot think of a major policy 
program that he has shaped.” 

The clearest sign that the Counsellor’s 
White House role was shrinking came 
with the resignation of Clark’s predecessor 
(and Meese’s protégé), Richard Allen—a 
decision from which Meese was excluded. 
Clark demanded direct access to the Presi- 


dent; Allen had reported through Meese. 
When Clark took charge, Meese effective- 
ly lost control of the foreign policy appara- 
tus at the White House, which had been 
half of his charter. In domestic policy, 
which loomed large in the Administra- | 
tion’s first year, the battles with Congress 
were waged largely by David Stockman, 
Director of the Office of Management and 
Budget, in conjunction with Baker. 

The erosion of Meese’s authority was 
accelerated by a series of political blun- 
ders. While Reagan was vacationing in 
California last summer, Meese decided 
not to awaken him when US. jet fighters 
shot down two Libyan planes over the 
Gulf of Sidra, thereby creating the im- 
pression that Reagan was not running the 
shop. During the President's vacations 
this summer, either Baker or Deaver is set 
to help Meese at the California White 
House. Meese was also responsible in part 
for getting the President to endorse tax- 
exempt status for private segregated 
schools, a policy that Reagan had to 
abandon after a loud public uproar. 





low-moving and indecisive, Meese 

gradually lost control of the White 
House bureaucracy to the more efficient 
Baker. “This place needs a manager who 
can handle 25 balls in the air at one time,” 
said a White House aide. “Meese couldn't 
do it.” Meanwhile, Deaver emerged as the 
President's No. 1 confidant and trouble- 
shooter. Meese undercut his own strength 


giving speeches and attending G.O-P. 
fund raisers. During last year’s tense Sen- 
ate vote on the sale of AWACS-equipped 
planes to Saudi Arabia, for instance, 
Meese was out of town, as he was when 
Reagan was making a major foreign poli- 
cy address three weeks ago at the U.N. 
The President inevitably has had to rely 
more heavily on other aides. 

Although his role in the day-to-day 
operations of the White House has dimin- 
ished, Meese insists that there has not 
been any major shift in the dynamics of 
the original troika. “It’s exactly the same 
relationship,” he says. “We are inter- 
changeable.” In fact, Meese now acts as a 
kind of utility infielder at the White 
House, preparing proposals for the Presi- 
dent on largely secondary domestic issues. 
One example: the White House anticrime 
package, to be unveiled later this year. 
Meese has not lost the confidence of the 
President, or of Reagan’s conservative 
supporters, who are still wary of the more 
moderate Baker. So Meese may not be the 
“deputy President” any more, but he has 
found a niche as Reagan's easygoing arm- 
chair counselor, a job he is likely to hold 
as long as he wants it. Says one White | 
House aide: “He's a survivor.” a | 
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‘Donovan: “Insufficient Evidence” 








was understandably jubilant. “The 
special prosecutor,” he said, “has con- 
firmed what I have told you all along: that 
none of these allegations would prove to 
be true.” President Reagan, claiming that 
Donovan had been “unfairly and unjustly 


Reagan: “Certainly I’m going to be stick- 
ing with him.” 

Those pleased responses followed 
Special Prosecutor Leon Silverman's re- 
lease of a four-volume, 1,025-page report 
on his investigation into the claims of 
various unsavory characters, including 
gangsters who turned Government in- 
formers, that Donovan and his New Jer- 
sey construction company had close ties 
to organized crime. Silverman investigat- 
ed upwards of 24 separate allegations—a 
“disturbing” number, he said—but con- 
cluded that there was “insufficient credi- 
ble evidence” to support a successful pros- 
ecution of Donovan for any crime. A 
federal grand jury, which heard the evi- 
dence produced by Silverman, voted not 
to indict Donovan on any charge 

While Donovan had every right to 
claim vindication, Silverman pointedly 
declined at a press conference to say that 
the Secretary had been “exonerated” or 
“cleared” by the six-month investigation. 
Silverman repeatedly stressed that he 
| could only say there was “insufficient 
credible evidence,” explaining that in 
some cases the testimony of a single indi- 
vidual “would be sufficient—if your 
source is a pillar of strength.” The persons 
accusing Donovan of witnessing or mak- 
ing payoffs to labor racketeers were not in 
that category. 

The fact that Donovan was not 
charged with a crime, however, is not like- 
ly to be the end of the matter. The Silver- 
man report makes clear that the FBI with- 
held important information about 
Donovan and his company from the 
Senate Labor and Human Re- 
sources Committee during his con- 
firmation hearings. If the commit- 
tee members had been given all that 
information at the time, it seems 
doubtful that Donovan would have 
been confirmed for his post. 

Never passed along to the com- 
mittee, for example, was an FBI re- 
port that “one source indicates the 
upper management of the Schia- 
vone Construction Co. [where Don- 
ovan was a vice president] is closely 
| aligned with the Vito Genovese 

family of L.C.N. [La Cosa 
Nostra]. It named the company 
official, who was not Donovan, al- 
legedly providing this Mafia tie 
| This report was initialed by two 
top FBI officials, Francis Mullen 
and Charles P. Monroe. Both ap- 
peared at the confirmation hear- 
ings, but neither told the commit- 











assailed,” declared the case “closed.” Said | 


abor Secretary Raymond Donovan | 








But questions persist about a cover-up during his confirmation 


The Secretary after claiming vindication 
“I think I'ma political asset.” 





tee of this alleged Mafia connection. 

Mullen also failed to tell the commit- 
tee about a series of wiretaps on the 
phones of William Masselli, a Genovese 
family “soldier.” Those wiretaps, accord- 
ing to the Silverman report, show that 
Masselli boasted of how “I get along good 
with all the bosses” of the Schiavone Co.; 
he was overheard naming the five top offi- 
cers, including Donovan. 

The wiretaps also show that Masselli 
claimed he got an interest-free $200,000 
loan from Schiavone. The check, accord- 
ing to the Silverman report, was cosigned 
by Donovan. Masselli complained that he 
had to pay $20,000 to Schiavone as a kick- 
back to get the loan. An FBI report 
showed that Schiavone officials contend 
this accusation was an attempt by Mas- 
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| Donovan probe. Furino flunked a lie-de- 


| subpoenaed John DiGilio, Furino’s supe- 





Special Prosecutor Silverman displaying 1,025-page report I’m a political asset.” 


selli to extort money from the company. 

Also heard on the wiretaps, according 
to the Silverman report, were attempts by 
officials of Schiavone to get Masselli to 
contribute money to Reagan’s 1980 presi- 
dential campaign. Masselli, who had mus- 
cled his way into control of a company 
handling subcontracts for Schiavone, 
readily agreed to give $1,000. The Silver- 
man report notes that Donovan and other 
Schiavone officials asked some 200 sub- 
contractors doing business with the con- 
struction firm to kick in at least $1,000 
each to the Reagan campaign. Two of the 
subcontractors told Silverman that they 
felt the request for funds implied that fail- | 
ure to comply would end their business 
with Schiavone. While Silverman con- 
cluded that no crime was committed in 
this fund-raising tactic, he sent the infor- 
mation to the Federal Election Commis- 
sion to see if any civil violations of cam- 
paign funding laws were involved. 





he Silverman report suggests that 
Fred Furino, a Mafia bagman whose | 
body was found in an abandoned car on 
June 11 in New York City, may have 
been murdered because of his role in the 


tector test on April 27, when he claimed 
that he had never collected any payoffs 
from Donovan. He later made two ap- 
pearances before the grand jury investi- 
gating Donovan. On June 2 Silverman 


rior in the Genovese family, to appear be- 
fore the grand jury as well. The next day 
Furino vanished. Silverman’s report calls 
for an investigation into whether Furino’s 
slaying was an obstruction of justice. 

The special prosecutor also discloses 
that the FBI asked him on several occa- 
sions not to call specific informers be- 
cause their testimony might endanger 
their lives or jeopardize “a major or- 
ganized-crime investigation.” Silverman 
agreed. At least one of these witnesses, 
TIME was told, would have claimed that 
Donovan and his company had ties to or- 
ganized crime 

Utah Republican Orrin Hatch, 
chairman of the Senate committee, 
is pressing on with hearings into a 





possible conspiracy by the White 
House and FBI to conceal what 
might have been damaging infor- 
mation about Donovan. TIME has 


sions between Reagan's transition 
team and the FBI about the Dono- 
van appointment were conducted 
on higher levels than had previous- 
ly been admitted. In early Decem- 


Webster conferred with Edwin 
Meese, Reagan’s transition chief, 
about Donovan. 

Some Reagan aides are hoping 
that Donovan will step aside to 
spare the Administration any possi- 
ble embarrassment 
has other ideas. “I have no plans to 
resign,” he said last week. “I think 
a 


learned that the original discus- | 


ber of 1980 FBI Director William | 


But Donovan | 
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Finally, a START on Arms Curbs 








E dward Rowny read aloud a letter 
from President Reagan calling the su- 
perpowers “trustees for humanity in the 
great task of ending the menace of nucle- 
ar arsenals.’ His Soviet counterpart Vic- 
tor Karpov delivered a brief homily, con- 
cluding that “the most important thing 
about these talks is that we are now finally 
talking.” With that opening exchange last 
week at Villa Rose, Moscow’s diplomatic 
mission in Geneva, the two negotiators 
ended a hiatus of three years and resumed 
an esoteric, tedious and secrecy-shrouded 
but vital business: trying to reduce the 
swollen Soviet and U.S. inventories of the 
most powerful weapons on earth. 

Rowny laid out a proposal based on 
President Reagan’s May 9 call for a mutu- 
al one-third cutback in long-range ballis- 
tic-missile warheads. At the envoys’ sec- 
ond session, held in the penthouse of the 





Geneva office of the U.S. Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency, Rowny made 
it clear that he did not expect an instant 
da from the Soviets. “The President want- 
ed to know if I needed some leather pants 
to be patient,” he quipped. “I told him no, 
Karpov, like his namesake [World Cham- 
pion Anatoli Karpov], plays chess. We in 
the West like to play Pac-Man. We like to 
see instant results, but it’s not going to be 
that way.” 

Indeed, the differences between the 
two sides—some left over from past nego- 
tiations and a few new ones—may make 
any agreement unattainable. The very se- 
lection of the chief negotiators symbolizes 
what has changed since the previous 
round of talks ended, during the June 
1979 Vienna summit between Jimmy 
Carter and Leonid Brezhnev. Rowny, 65, 
a retired Army lieutenant general, was 
the representative of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff during the second Strategic Arms 
Limitation Talks (SALT 11). He opposed 
compromises made during the talks and 


quit the delegation in protest on the eve of | 


the treaty-signing ceremony. He then de- 
voted himself to defeating SALT II in the 
Senate and to electing Ronald Reagan as 
President. 





As talks begin, nobody expects a quick da to reduce arsenals 


Thus Rowny personifies the Admin- 
istration’s repudiation of the past. By con- 
trast, Karpov, 53, headed the Soviet nego- 
tiating team during the final months of 
SALT II and was proudly present during 
the ceremony in Vienna. He represents 
Brezhnev’s determination to “preserve 
what is positive that has already been 
accomplished.” 

According to a Soviet official who is 
advising the Kremlin on arms-control pol- 
icy, Brezhnev has deliberately avoided re- 
ferring to SALT by name. He recognizes 
that Reagan’s repeated denunciation of 
SALT as “fatally flawed” during the 1980 
presidential campaign and in the first year 
of his Administration makes it impossible 
for the President to reverse himself and 
ratify the treaty. But the Soviets are count- 
ing on the impact of their own negotiating 
tactics, combined with growing pressure 


from the West European allies and the nu- 
clear-freeze movement in the U.S., to im- 
prove prospects for a new pact. Moscow's 
hope is that the Administration will grad- 
ually be forced into a tacit acceptance of 
SALT, both as a set of ground rules for com- 
petition in the short run and asa basis fora 
new, long-term treaty. 

On the first point, the Soviets have al- 
ready seen the Administration come a 
long way. On Memorial Day, Reagan re- 
luctantly and belatedly committed the 
US. to abiding by the unratified 1979 
SALT I agreement, as well as the expired 
1972 SALT I accord on offensive weapons, 
as long as the Soviets do the same. He had 
been persuaded, primarily by his military 
advisers, that in the absence of the SALT 
limits, Moscow could proliferate its war- 
heads much more quickly than the US. 
could take either offensive or defensive 
countermeasures. In an interview with 
TIME last month, Brezhnev’s chief 
spokesman Leonid Zamyatin for the first 
time made a similar pledge of restraint on 
behalf of the Kremlin leadership. 

But leaving SALT in place as what the 
Administration calls an “interim mea- 
sure” is one thing. Resurrecting it as a ba- 











| while they tried to remedy what they saw 


another. Both literally and figuratively, 
Reagan has changed the name of the 


game. He has rechristened the negotia- 
tions START, for Strategic Arms Reduc- 
tion Talks, as a somewhat artificial way to 
distinguish his Administration’s goals 
from those of its predecessor. The Soviets 
profess to share the desire for reductions: 
they have even added the word to the 
Russian designation of the talks (“Our 
first concession,” says Zamyatin with a 
wry smile). But they object strenuously to 
the sorts of reductions that the US. wants. 

While the American plan is built 
around the goal of equal, drastically low- 
ered ceilings, it is deliberately designed so 
that the Soviet Union would have to cut 
far more than the U.S. in order to fit its ar- 
senal under those ceilings. Moreover, the 
proposed reductions apply mainly to 
those categories of weaponry in which the 
U.S.S.R. has concentrated its nuclear fire- 
power, particularly intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles (ICBMs). The key feature is a 
requirement that neither side have a total 
of more than 2,500 warheads on its ICBMs. 
That is about 3,000 fewer than the Soviets 
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are allowed under SALT I. Yet it is nearly 
350 more warheads than the US. has on 
its own Minuteman and Titan ICBMs. The 
USS. force of land-based warheads could 
expand even as the Soviet one would be 
required to contract. Meanwhile, there 
would be no restriction on bombers and 
cruise missiles, weapons in which the U.S. 
has an overwhelming advantage both nu- 
merically and technologically. 

The rationale for the one-sidedness of 
the proposal is partly a matter of negotiat- 
ing tactics: the U.S. should make an offer 
heavily weighted in its own favor, since 
any Soviet counteroffer is sure to be at 
least as much tilted in the other direction. 
More important, the U.S. proposal re- 
flects a strongly held view in the Adminis- 
tration that the Soviets’ sizable edge in 
land-based missiles and warheads has 
dangerously upset the “parity,” or “rough 
equivalence,” of the "70s. 

At the beginning of the Administra- 
tion, Reagan and Defense Secretary Cas- 
par Weinberger wanted to put bilateral 
disarmament efforts indefinitely on hold, 





as inequality in the strategic balance and 
the vulnerability of American forces— 


sis for the Rowny-Karpov talks is quite | that is, arm in order to parley. Largely be- 
Le 
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cause of the freeze movement and public 
fears of nuclear war, the Administration 
began to look for ways that, in its view, 
would restore equality by means of arms 
control. In other words, arm and parley at 
| the same time—a fairly traditional con- 
cept, one that has kept both SALT and the 
arms race going for a long time. 

The official U.S. starting point for the 
talks is indeed new. Of the five successive 
American Administrations that have 





is the first to go to the negotiating table 
with what it believes is a position of over- 
all military weakness. As he has stressed 
in recent speeches, Reagan is confident 
that the West enjoys an ultimately deci- 
sive economic, political and ideological 
advantage over Communism. But in the 
hard, cold numerology of nuclear arse- 


nals, the President and many of his aides | 


believe, the US. is distinctly second best. 
Many defense experts think the Adminis- 
tration exaggerates both Soviet strengths 
and American weaknesses. “Neither side 
has unequivocal superiority,” says former 
Defense Secretary James Schlesinger. “It 
is a mistake for the President to describe 
our position as inferior.” 


The Administration’s belief in Soviet 
nuclear superiority makes the negotia- 
tions more difficult than they would oth- 
erwise be. The U.S. has set itself the task 
of persuading the Kremlin leaders 1) to 
accept the proposition that the strategic 
balance is heavily in favor of the U.S.S.R. 
and 2) to accept the corollary that reduc- 
tions, particularly in ICBMs, must be in fa- 
vor of the U.S. In Reagan’s view, ICBMs 
are “the most destabilizing” weapons, 
since they alone pose the threat of a pre- 
emptive attack; bombers and cruise mis- 
siles are too slow flying, and submarine- 
launched missiles insufficiently accurate, 
to be anything but retaliatory. Says Eu- 
gene Rostow, director of the Arms Con- 





tackled strategic-arms control, Reagan’s | 





Experts in Moscow concede that their 
government has consciously sought an 
edge in ICBMs, but they see that advantage 
merely as offsetting other factors that fa- 
vor the U.S. “Would your leaders really 
like to trade your neighbors for ours?” asks 
one of these officials. “Canada and Mexico 
for NATO and China? It is true that we rely 
heavily on ICBMs. They are the artillery of 


| the nuclear age. We are a land power. Our 


military has always worshiped artillery as 
the god of war. You Americans are a naval 
and air power. Yet your President pro- 
poses limits only in land forces.” 

Karpov and his colleagues went to 
Geneva last week with instructions to re- 
ject in the strongest terms the proposi- 
tions on which the President’s START pro- 
posal is based. But the Reaganauts are not 
likely to abandon their proposal so quick- 
ly as the Carterites did in 1977 when their 
own deep-cuts plan was rudely thrown 
back in Cyrus Vance’s face. This Admin- 
istration is ready, if not eager, to engage in 
some serious, protracted stonewalling of 
its own at the disarmament talks in Gene- 
va while it sells the American public on 
the need for massive rearmament. 

That possibility is taken seriously by 


| the Soviets, who are genuinely frightened 


trol and Disarmament Agency: “There is | 


no harm in asking for unequal reductions 
that achieve an equal level of stability.” 


he trouble is the Soviets insist that 

equality now exists. They agreed to 
SALT II because, in their assessment— 
which was shared by many Americans— 
the treaty acknowledged that equality 
Leonid Brezhnev keeps urging his own 
version of a freeze, partly because he be- 
lieves the present level of nuclear arsenals 


assures what he calls “equal security.” 


of an all-out American buildup. They are 
worried that an array of new American 
weapons—the land-based MX and Per- 
shing II, the submarine-launched Trident 
II, the B-1 and “Stealth” bombers, and 
cruise missiles deployed on land, at sea 
and in the air—threaten them with vul- 
nerability and inferiority by the 1990s. 

As the two delegations settle into the 
slogging routine of biweekly meetings and 
more frequent, less formal conversations, 
they will first be probing each other for 
potential areas of flexibility. If Karpov ta- 
bles a counterproposal, the Reagan Ad- 
ministration will face some hard choices. 
What if the Soviets are willing to cut their 


land-based warheads, but not so deeply as | 


the U'S. wants? Will they do so only in ex- 
change for the U.S. giving up the MX or 
some other system under development? 
And is the Administration willing to link 
START and the negotiations on Intermedi- 
ate Nuclear Forces (INF) that are already 
under way in Geneva? 

The Soviets regard the intermediate- 
range Pershing II as even more of a stra- 
tegic threat than the intercontinental 
MX, since it will be based in West Ger- 
many, only a few minutes’ flying time 











from their territory. Ground-launched 
cruise missiles are already on the agenda 
of INF. The Kremlin wants to deal with 
sea-launched cruise missiles and its own 
Backfire bombers in INF; the U.S. is lean- 
ing toward treating both in START. There- | 
fore the possibility may arise of merging 


the two sets of talks. 
h owny and Karpov can raise these 
questions, but they do not have the au- 
thority to decide on answers. That can take 
place only at a higher level. Before he re- 
signed two weeks ago, Secretary of State 
Alexander Haig had been busily setting up 
a “back channel” with the Soviet Ambas- 
sador in Washington, Anatoli Dobrynin, 
and a working relationship with Foreign 
Minister Andrei Gromyko. Haig had es- 
tablished himself as the Kremlin's princi- 
pal point of contact on START. Now the So- 
viets are worried not only about Haig’s 
departure, but about the possibility that 
Weinberger, who favored an even tougher 
stanceon negotiations, will reassert himself. 
Even if Secretary of State-designate 
George Shultz prevents that from happen- 
ing by following Haig’s policies and filling 
his role, the problem of trade-offs and fall- 


backs in START and INF will almost surely 
touch off negotiations within the US. 
Government. They will be at least as ar- 
duous, acrimonious and suspenseful as | 
those in Geneva. 

The outcome may depend largely on 
Reagan’s overall political fortunes and 
the strength of the antinuclear movement 
a year or two from now. Administration 
hard-liners believe that no START is better 
than warmed-over SALT. They fear, in 
Rostow’s words, that it would be “fatal to 
say we are trying to get an agreement be- 
fore an election.” The Soviets could be 
tempted to read that as a signal that they 


| need only wait until American resolve in 


the negotiations cracks under domestic 
political pressure 

If, however, Rowny and Karpov are 
still far apart as the 1984 presidential 


| campaign gets under way—and if Ronald 


Reagan is feeling politically vulnerable 
on foreign policy issues—he may decide 
to retreat from his bold but one-sided 
opening proposal and settle for a limited, 
interim agreement. That way, he could 
claim to have accomplished something 
more in strategic arms control than 
just to have made a stubborn and un- 
successful try. —By Strobe Talbott 
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tries like automobiles and steel to high- 


= 4 , technology firms specializing in micro- 
| Basking in Reagan Ss Troubles chips and computers.* They include | 
ss s = Senators Gary Hart of Colorado, Paul 
Now all the Democrats need is a program of their own Tsongas of Massachusetts, Bill Bradley of 
New Jersey and Congressmen Panetta 








y all appearances, it was an oldtime 
Democratic love fest. The party faith- 
ful, breaking with recent practice, were 


actually faithful: they did not split up into | 


bitter factions or call one another names. 
Presidential hopefuls preened, smiled and 
whispered sweet nothings into delegates’ 
ears. To top it all off, there was a rousing 
speech by a Kennedy. “The dawn is near, 
our hearts are bright,” intoned Senator 
Ted of Massachusetts. “Our cause is right, 
and our day is coming again.” 

Indeed, as some 900 Democrats head- 
ed home from their national midterm 
conference in Philadelphia last week, 
they could be forgiven for letting out a 
cheer or two. Twenty months after Ron- 
ald Reagan and the Republican Party 
stunned them at the polls, they are look- 
ing to make gains in the elections this fall 
and to recapture the White House in 1984. 
The reason for their optimism: Ronald 
Reagan. His performance in the Oval Of- 
fice, especially his failure so far to 
revive the economy, has become a potent 
campaign weapon. 

Yet for all the sweetness and light 
in Philadelphia, many party leaders are 
uneasy. In an attempt to project a unit- 
ed front, the conference approved a raft 
of bland policy positions that will win 
few converts to the Democratic cause. 
Aside from a resolution simplifying the 
income tax system, the platform is a 
model of artful dodges and hedges. 
“There seems to be a feeling that our 
good spirits and Reagan’s problems will 
be enough, but they are not,” observed 
Congressman Leon Panetta of Califor- 
nia. “We've got to come up with bold 
new alternatives.” 

The underlying problem is that the 
party is badly, if quietly, split. In one 
camp are the veteran liberals who have 
been largely responsible for shaping 
Democratic policy since the New Deal. 
These traditionalists, exemplified by 
Kennedy and, to a lesser extent, by for- 
mer Vice President Walter Mondale, re- 
main committed to the idea that the Fed- 
eral Government should continue to 
provide a panoply of social services for the 
needy. As Kennedy put it in Philadelphia, 
“We will be, as we have been before and 
at our best, an advocate for the average 
man and woman, a voice for the voiceless, 
a partisan for people who suffer and are 
weak.” 

In the other camp are the so-called 
neoliberals. They reject the notion that 
Government can solve social problems by 
throwing money at them. Instead, their 
emphasis is on formulating national poli- 
cies to promote economic growth. The 
neoliberals are also called high-tech 
Democrats, for their emphasis on steering 
the economy away from troubled indus- 
14 
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White House hopefuls: Ted Kennedy 














Former Vice President Walter Mondale 


and Richard Gephardt of Missouri. 

Tsongas, for example, favors helping 
manufacturing firms with industrial reve- 
nue bonds and Urban Development Ac- 
tion Grants. If some social programs have 
to be curtailed to cut the deficit and make | 
the economy healthy again, fine. “You 
can talk about all the social programs you 
want, but there is no substitute for a viable 
economy,” contends Tsongas. “This may 
take us into conservative Republican turf, 
but if that’s what it takes, so be it.” 

That is exactly what disturbs many of 
the old-line liberals, who fear that the | 


| high-tech Democrats will neglect the par- 
| ty’s traditional commitment to the poor 


and minorities. Kennedy alluded to this 
in Philadelphia. “Rethinking our ideas 
should never be an excuse for retreating 
from our ideals,” he declared. “The last 
thing this nation needs in the 1980s is two 
Republican parties.” Mondale does not 
criticize the neoliberals so strongly, but he 
is nevertheless wary of their proposals. 
Says he: “You can’t have a banner with a | 
microchip on it.” 


ut the neoliberals cannot be dismissed 

so lightly. In a party often criticized 
for lacking fresh ideas, the high-tech 
Democrats are at least offering alterna- 
tives; they are not simply attacking Rea- 
gan or sitting back and hoping that the 
troubled economy wins them votes. Some 
of their proposals may be too provocative, 
too risky or downright unworkable. But 
the time is right for creativity. Concedes 
Mondale: “The people don’t like what 
Reagan has done to this country, but they 
don’t want to go back either. They want a 
third alternative.” 

Many of the neoliberal proposals, 
however, have a major drawback: they 
are too complex and bloodless to be easily 
translated into catchy campaign themes 
or stirring slogans. Ask Gary Hart about 
his plans, and he begins talking about “in- | 
dustrial modernization policy” and “max- | 
imum trade potential.” 

Indeed, by far the most effective per- | 
formers at the Philadelphia meeting were 
Kennedy and Mondale, both of whom de- | 
livered traditional stem-winders attack- 
ing Reagan and reaffirming the party’s 
liberal principles. In his 30-min. address, 
Mondale, usually a dull, plodding speak- 
er, was interrupted by applause 27 times. 
In his 40-min. speech, Kennedy, 7 Ibs 
lighter and sporting new aviator glasses, 
was stopped 57 times by ovations. Some of 


| this enthusiasm was due to the fact that 


*The high-techers have also been dubbed the Atari 
Democrats, but at least one of them would like to 
change that nickname. “We prefer Apple Demo- 
crats,” jokes Representative Tim Wirth of Colorado. 
referring to the successful home-computer company 
“It sounds more American.” 
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There are always some companies 
who are first to take advantage of any 


new idea. 

It was that way when computers 
came along. Copying machines. Word 
processing. 


That’s what happened when MCI 








started offering low long distance rates 


a few years ago. 

Some companies were quick to 
jump on the bandwagon. Others waited 
to see how it worked out. 
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tance calling. Our equipment is newer 
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savings to you. 

We can also give you flexibility. 
Every business has different needs. So 
we have a number of different plans for 
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They all have one thing in com- 
mon. You save on every phone call you 
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The total savings over a year can be 
enormous. A computer company saved 
a million dollars. An airline, $800,000. 
A bank, $750,000. 

No capital investment. 
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whatsoever. No new equipment. From 
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Naturally, you may have some 
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Or call your MCI sales office. 
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midterm conclaves are usually packed 
with party activists, who tend to be liber- 
al. Even so, the response served notice 
that Kennedy and Mondale remain the 
front runners for the party’s presidential 
nomination in 1984. Although Kennedy 
outshone his rival by several watts, Mon- 
dale drew raves by delivering a much bet- 
ter speech than was expected. The four 
other candidates who spoke—Senators 
Hart, John Glenn of Ohio, Fritz Hollings 
of South Carolina and Alan Cranston of 
California—turned in respectable perfor- 
mances but failed to fire up the crowd. 
Glenn looked on the bright side: “I didn’t 
see anyone asleep.” The fifth hopeful, for- 
mer Governor Reubin Askew of Florida, 
chose not to make an address, pursuing 
instead the sort of quiet, behind-the- 
scenes strategy that helped win Jimmy 
Carter the nomination in 1976. 


f the Democrats cannot agree on a new 

and more relevant philosophy by 1984, 
they will have missed a splendid opportu- 
nity. With a conservative Republican in 
the White House, the Democrats do not 
have to reward their traditional constitu- 
encies with new programs. “Reagan is ab- 
solutely ensuring us that we have all the 
blacks, environmentalists, women and la- 
bor union members,” claims Jim Johnson, 
an aide to Mondale. “We don’t have to be 
on the frontier issues any more.”’ Thus the 
party is free to overhaul shopworn poli- 
cies and get them in line with the de- 
mands and limits of the 1980s. “Voters 
want a balance between budget cutting 
and spending,” says Washington Pollster 
Peter Hart. “They are looking for equilib- 
rium. The trouble is that Democrats tend 
to fulfill one half of that equation and Re- 
publicans the other.” 

For the immediate future, attacking 
Reagan is probably sufficient to win 
votes. Hart expects the Democrats to pick 
up about 20 seats in the House—above av- 
erage for the opposition party in the first 
midterm election of a new Administra- 
tion—and thinks they will hold their own 
in the Senate. The Democrats are also 
counting on picking up four or five gover- 
norships, primarily in the Midwest. 

But for the long run, and certainly for 
the 1984 presidential election, the Demo- 
crats need a new national agenda. If they 
do not develop one, and Reagan happens 
to be faring poorly in the polls, the party 
might take refuge in doctrinaire liberal- 
ism. That would make for an emotionally 
satisfying convention in 1984—think of 
the cheers for a white-knight liberal sav- 
ing the Republic from the “rich man’s 
President.” But if Hart’s polls are correct, 
such a candidate would likely be too left- 
leaning for the general electorate. “The 
1980 election showed that the Democratic 
Party was not perceived as the party of 
Middle America,” says Paul Tipps, chair- 
man of the Ohio Democrats. “That lesson, 
I think, has been learned.” As with all les- 
sons, however, the real test is whether it 
can be put into practice. —-ByJames Kelly. 
Reported by John F. Stacks/Washington and 
Evan Thomas/Philadelphia 








Styles of Political Mafias 


ne ee raicats foe un corn 
1964 campaign meeting held by President John Kennedy just ten days be- 
fore his assassination in November 1963. Scammon sat down with his wife Mary 
and with great snorts of laughter recounted that by his tally there were, around 
the table, eight Irish Roman Catholics and two Unitarians from the Middle 
West. 

The Irish Mafia, named by Sander Vanocur, then NBC White House Corre- 
spondent, still controlled the heartbeat of J.F.K.’s three-year-old Administration. 
In Scammon’s mellow hindsight, there is no doubt that the tough, pragmatic, but 
often tender and poetic, strains of the Kennedy stewardship reflected the political 
culture of the Boston Irish and the legacy of J.EK.’s grandfather, Honey Fitz. 

Loyd Hackler, now president of the American Retail Federation, wryly re- 
called last week that when he was named an assistant to President Lyndon John- 
son, great efforts were made to obscure Hackler’s own Texas background. L.B.J 





that way. Now the President's top 
two Cabinet members, the Secre- 


Theories about political influence are not always tidy, however. Within the 
White House, James Baker, a Texan, is as important as any of the aides. Rea- 
gan’s total Cabinet tilts, 8 to 5, east of the Mississippi River. Mike Deaver, who is 
Baker’s deputy and a Californian, contends that the Reagan White House can- 
not be measured so much for its West Coast flavor as for the taste of Ronald 
Reagan. With the departure of Haig, those men closest to Reagan all have a spe- 
cial loyalty to him and fit his style. 

That style is one hue of the California kaleidoscope. It reflects the manner of 
self-made rich men whose strong wills have produced wonders in a society that 
constantly shifted—home, jobs, wives—and put much stock in appearances. 
These men have lived a long way from the rest of the world. Many have not real- 
ly come to terms with history, still vaguely believing that American will has the 
power to work magic in the globe, as it did in California. 

For sure, there is in place today in Washington something that could be 
called a California Mafia. It remains to be seen what lasting impact the percep- 
tions formed on those beaches so far away will have on the city along the sullen 
Potomac. 
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Nation 





defending the tried and true 


“Twilight Zone” for the N.A.A.C.P. 





Divided by internal feuds, it searches for new directions 


t is America’s oldest, largest and best- 

known civil rights organization, but not 
Since its founding in 1910 has the Nation- 
al Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People faced a deeper crisis. 
Membership is stagnant, it has growing fi- 
nancial problems, and the 64-member 
board is divided not by searching debates 
over new directions but by personal feuds 
and internal politics. Beyond that, the as- 
sociation is engaged in a costly battle with 
the NAACP Legal Defense and Education 
Fund over the fund’s use of those initials. 
“The N.A.A.C.P. is in its twilight zone,” 
says Martin Kilson of Harvard, one of the 
nation’s ranking black political scientists. 
“The sun is setting on its head.” 

Leaders of the N.A.A.C.P., which held 
its 73rd annual convention in Boston last 
week, dismiss criticism that the associa- 
tion is currently lacking in originality or 
imagination. “We have made 73 years of 
progress using methods that are tried and 
true,” insists Executive Director Benja- 
min Hooks, 56. “They are still good. We 
are not going to abandon them.” None- 
theless, there is growing evidence that 
the organization's stand-pat approach is 
appealing less and less to the young, edu- 
cated, middle-class blacks who should be 
providing it with new leadership 

Numbers tell part of the story. Since 
the late Roy Wilkins stepped down as ex- 
ecutive director in 1977, membership in 
the N.A.A.C.P. has officially hovered 
around 400,000: some observers believe 
the actual figure may be as low as 250,000. 
Despite a recent increase (to $10) in its 
| annual membership fee, the N.A.A.C.P 

may have to move from its Manhattan 
headquarters to cheaper offices in either 
Brooklyn or Washington, D.C. 

Although the N.A.A.C.P. is committed 
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to a registration drive aimed at adding 1.5 
million blacks to the 11 million now on 
electoral rolls, only one full-time staff 
member and a secretary have been as- 
signed to the task. Similarly, only one staff- 
er is involved full time with Operation Fair 
Share, a campaign of selective boycotts 
aimed at corporations that refuse to inte- 
grate their boards or commit themselves to 
hiring more blacks. The organization also 
has had trouble recruiting top-caliber staff- 
ers. Says Board Member Julian Bond: 
“Working for the N.A.A.C.P. is no longer a 
plum for well-qualified blacks.” 

When Wilkins was in charge there 
was never any doubt as to who spoke for 
the N.A.A.C.P. Many blacks attribute the 
organization’s current impotence to a 
struggle for power between Hooks and 
Margaret Bush Wilson, 63, a St. Louis 
lawyer who heads the N.A.A.C.P. board. 
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confusing donors about what the two orga- 
nizations stand for. The N.A.A.C.P. has re- 
tained former Senator Edward Brooke of 
Massachusetts to press a copyright in- 
fringement suit against the L_D.F. in fed- 
eral court. Some association insiders 
charge that so much of the N.A.A.C.P.’s $7 
million budget for 1982 has been ear- 
marked for the case that important pro- 
grams will have to be curtailed 

For all their doubts about its institu- 
tional strengths and divided leadership, 
most blacks agree that the N.A.A.C.P. has, 
or should have, a major role to play in de- 
fense of their rights. Despite Ronald Rea- 
gan’s well-publicized signing last week of 
an extension of the Voting Rights Act, 
many blacks hold the President responsi- 


| ble for spreading a mood of indifference 


to minorities throughout the nation. “This 
Administration is not just turning back 
the clock, it is rolling back the calendar,” 
Hooks told convention delegates. 

Both Vice President George Bush and 
Senate Majority Leader Howard Baker 
were invited to the conference; neither 
came. “There is no way to reach this Ad- 


ministration,” complained Ben Andrews, | 


a Republican member of the N.A.A.C.P. 
board. “We have been standing outside, 


throwing stones at the White House and 


nobody has been inside negotiating.” 


he Administration is not entirely to 

blame for the situation. The divisions 
in the N.A.A.C.P. reflect the weakness of 
the civil rights movement in general. 
Many of the groups that were led by pio- 
neers of the movement—Martin Luther 
King’s $.C.L.C., Stokely Carmichael’s 
S.N.C.C., James Farmer's CORE—either 
exist no longer or are ineffective splinter 
groups. Despite its size and visibility, the 
N.A.A.C.P. is losing out as a focus of black 
organizational efforts to such specialized 
groups as the National Association of 
Black Accountants and the National As- 
sociation of Minority County Officials. 

The convention provided some proof 
that the fighting spirit of the N.A.A.C.P. re- 
mains intact despite all the association's 


“On almost every issue there is a pro- | woes. “This is a momentous moment, a 


Hooks faction and a pro-Wil- 
son faction,” says one board 
member. Wilson denies that 
there is any such rivalry (“Ben 
and I are both capable”) or 
that she wants the top job. 
Wilson’s critics blame her 
for the embarrassing squabble 
with the Legal Defense Fund. 
At the Boston convention, the 
3,000 delegates were bombard- 
ed with speeches and pam- 
phlets attacking the L.D.F. and 
rallying support for the “real 
N.A.A.C.P.”” Wilson persuasive- 
ly argues that the fund, which 
for technical reasons separated 
from its parent organization in 
1957, has not only been siphon- 
ing off potential contributions 


from the N.A.A.C.P. but also Margaret Wilson 








big day for the N.A.A.C.P.,” said 
General Counsel Thomas At- 
kins last Friday. From the 
buzzing crowd, a woman 
shouted, “Well, tell us! Don’t 
keep us in suspense.” Atkins 
then announced that the U.S. 
Supreme Court had unani- 
mously reversed the decision of 
a Mississippi court, which had 
assessed the N.A.A.C.P. more 


for supporting a 1966 boycott 
by blacks of discriminatory 
merchants in Port Gibson, 
Miss. Jubilant delegates burst 
into old freedom songs and 
danced in the aisles in a 


of the civil rights rallies of 
the '60s — By Jack E. White 
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than $1.25 million in damages | 


30-minute display reminiscent | 








Pay and Tell 


Reopening the Belushi case 





F:. a week after Comedian John Belu- 
shi’s death last March, sensationalist 
headline followed sensationalist headline. 
Finally, it seemed, all the ugly details were 
out. The dissolute star had died from an in- 
jected overdose of heroin and cocaine—a 
| “speedball.”* Public interest wandered on 
to more seemly news. But now comes a 
squalid epilogue: Cathy Smith, 35, a sorry 
hanger-on who was apparently the last 
person to see Belushi alive, has claimed 
that she gave him numerous drug injec- 
| tions, including the fatal one. Smith, a Ca- 
nadian, is in Toronto, and she has not been 
charged with any crime. Still, the police 
and district attorney in Los Angeles have 
reopened the case. Says Prosecutor Mi- 
chael Genelin: “We have a wanton and 
willful act that was done, clearly overlook- 
ing the dangers involved. She might be 
charged with second-degree murder.” 

Smith, who was arrested for heroin 
possession in 1981, has a history of seek- 
ing reflected fame. She is known as a Hol- 
lywood groupie who supplied drugs to the 
stars. Her confessions appeared in the 
sensation-mongering National Enquirer. 
The Enquirer, which reportedly offered to 
pay Smith for her story just after Belushi’s 
death, is rumored to have promised her 
$15,000 for the recent interview, giving 
her some of the money now and the re- 
mainder later if she talks to no other re- 
porter for two months. 

Days after the Enquirer article ap- 
peared, the Los Angeles Herald Examin- 
er disclosed that police never interviewed 
Actors Robert De Niro and Robin Wil- 
liams, both of whom were seen partying 
with Belushi a few hours before he died. 
Police officials lamely explained that De 
Niro and Williams were difficult to con- 
tact because they are superstars. Charged 

| the Herald Examiner: “The police de- 
partment’s rush to close the case had all 
the earmarks of a cover-up.” Responded 
Commander William Booth, aide to 
Chief Daryl Gates: “We conducted a 
good, thorough investigation.” 

On Friday, two Los 
Angeles detectives ar- 
rived in Toronto, intent 
on talking to Smith. 
Unless Smith chooses 
to repeat her confession 
for the police, she prob- 
ably is in no more jeop- 
ardy now than before 
the Enquirerarticle. In- 
deed, her lawyer says 
she may file suit against 
the tabloid, which 
Smith claims misrepre- 
sented her. In any event, says Booth: “You 
can’t get a criminal filing based on what's 
in a newspaper.” If you are Cathy Smith, 
though, you can get some attention. B 








Cathy Smith 





“Heroin, a depressant, and cocaine, a stimulant, 
combine to produce a more potent euphoria than ei- 
ther drug taken alone 


abortion and gun control.” 


Leading the investigation: Louis Stokes 


Capitol Scandal 
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FBI probes sex-for-jobs claims | 


mal | hese are serious charges,” declared 
Ohio Congressman Louis Stokes, 
chairman of the House Ethics Commit- 
tee. “I am deeply disturbed,” said House 
Speaker Tip O'Neill. “This is the last 
thing Congress needs,” agreed Senate 
Majority Leader Howard Baker, who 
added, “I’m flabbergasted.” 

The source of their consternation was 
an FBI investigation into charges that per- 
haps three Congressmen may have had 
homosexual relations with teen-age boys 
who serve as pages on Capitol Hill. An un- 
specified number of the pages, who run er- 
rands for members of Congress, supposed- 


ly felt they would lose their jobs if they did | 


not agree to have sex with the Congress- 
men involved. Claims that female pages 
were solicited were also being probed. 
There were vague allegations in a separate 
investigation by the federal Drug Enforce- 
ment Administration that some Congress- 
men used cocaine supplied by pages. 

So far, the sex scandal rests on shaky 
ground. One 16-year-old page told CBS 
News that he had once been proposi- 
tioned by a Congressman and that pages 
had told him that they had been invited to 
parties at which Congressmen asked for 
sex in return for continued employment. 
CBS put the frightened page on its Evening 
News program, using silhouetted settings 
to obscure his features. An 18-year-old 
former page, who has been accused of car 
theft and writing bad checks, told CBS he 
had had sex with three Congressmen. 

With rumors swirling on Capitol Hill 
about the identity of the Congressmen un- 
der investigation, O'Neill and Stokes an- 
nounced that the House Ethics Commit- 
tee would conduct its own probe. If ever 
an investigation needed a quick and fair 
resolution, it is this one. The public al- 
ready holds Congress in relatively low es- 
teem, and generalized accusations of sex- 
ual misconduct can only make matters 
worse. Said Baker: “I never thought I'd 
see the day when I'd rather talk about 
a 








Shot Down 


San Francisco bars handguns 





ould this be the year when the gun- | 


control tide finally began to turn? 
First peaceful Morton Grove, IIl., enacted 
a ban on handguns, then Chicago passed a 
handgun freeze prohibiting new registra- 
tions. Last week San Francisco Mayor 
Dianne Feinstein signed an ordinance 


| making it illegal to carry or even keep a 


handgun at home. Handgun owners (the 
military and armored-vehicle drivers, 
among others, are exempted) have until 
the end of October to either get their weap- 
ons out of the city or store them perma- 
nently at a licensed shooting range. The 
maximum sentence: six months in jail. 

Local gun enthusiasts plan to chal- 
lenge the constitutionality of the law, and 
the district attorney says he will not pros- 
ecute until that question is settled. Even 
then, vigorous enforcement is unlikely. 
Says San Francisco Police Inspector John 
Hennessey: “The department obviously 
doesn’t plan on kicking in people’s doors 
and searching their homes.” 

Opponents say the law will penalize 
law-abiding citizens trying to protect 
themselves. But City Supervisor Richard 
Hongisto points out that handguns were 
used in self-defense only four times in 
1981. The numbers on the other side are 
more persuasive: more than half of the 
city’s 126 homicides were by handguns. @ 


Getting Tough 


Uncle Sam really wants you 





fter repeated warnings 

failed to convince more 

than 500,000 young men to 
register for a possible draft 
(7.5 million complied), the 
Government decided to 
prosecute some of the hold- 
outs. The first indictment 
was handed up last week, 
and it was immediately 5 
clear that the Government y 
had picked a target who “ 
could fight back. Benjamin Sasway 
Sasway, 21, of Vista, Calif., 
a political-science major at Humboldt 
State University, forcefully argued the 
anti-draft-registration position at a series 
of press conferences. Said he: “Conscrip- 
tion deprives people, most fundamentally, 
of the freedom of moral choice—the very 
essence of all other freedoms.” 

Sasway is not a conscientious objec- 
tor; he believes in “just wars” (World War 
Il, for example, but not Viet Nam). “A 
volunteer Army,” he says, “is the only 
kind of military force compatible with a 
country philosophically rooted in free- 
dom and equal justice.” As the first 
American indicted for draft-registration 
evasion since the Viet Nam era, he faces 
up to five years in jail and $10,000 
in fines. i 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking |s Dangerous to Your Health 


tar,’ 1.0 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Dec’81 
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COVER STORIES 


How Long Till Equality? 


American women take stock and step up the pace 


nd yet. 

All the gain is on the near side of that first simple 
word, all the distance lies right beyond the second. 
There are more women working now than ever before, 
more women in politics, more teaching, more learning. And yet. 
Most of the women hold down-scale jobs and draw salaries | 
smaller than a man’s for the 
same work; many live below 
the poverty line. The major- 
ity of American college stu- 
dents now are women, and 
yet the faculties instructing 
them are still mostly male. 
There are, all together, more 
women in state legislatures, 
more in the House and Sen- 
ate than at any time in histo- 
ry. And yet. Neither these in- 
creasing numbers of women 
| politicians, nor their male 
colleagues could manage to 
gel women something that 
once looked elementary, 
something that should have 
been so simple: a constitu- 
tional guarantee of equal 

rights under the law. 

There are also the num- 
bers, statistics like measured 
mile markers, flashing along 
a dawn drive toward a still 
distant reckoning. There 
were 301 women state legis- 
lators in 1969, 908 in 1981; 
5,765 female elected officials 
in 1975, 14,225 just four years 
later. And yet, those 908 leg- 
islators are only 12% of the 
members of state legislative 
bodies. Only 19 of the 435 
members of the U.S. House 
of Representatives are wom- 
en, only two of the 100 | 











was to offer you an opinion upon one minor point—a woman must 
have money and a room of her own 

Virginia Woolf published 4 Room of One's Own in 1929. It 
remains the best book about the situation of women, which says 


| much for the perpetual pertinence of art, and little for the muta- 


bility of men and social politics. “There is no mark on the wall,” 
_ She wrote, “to measure the 
precise height of women,” 
and, in the absolute sense, | 
she is still right. The deepest 
impact of the women’s move- 
ment is intangible. Some of 
feminism’s greatest advances 
are revealed in the everyday 
auguries of family, home and 
job; some of its greatest pow- 
er has come in altering the 
cadences and the promises of 
a woman’s daily life. In 1972 
women wondered hard about 
the possibility of having a 
family and a career, and be- 
ing able to manage both. In 
1982 more women—includ- 
ing some of the daughters of 
the past generation—take all 
this as a birthright. 
Realistically, now, it will 
have to stand as a birthright 
deferred. Feminists of both 
genders attached a strong 
symbolic importance to the 
passing of the ERA and find in 
its final and formal defeat 
last week intimations of na- 
tional malaise (see following 
story). “It is an appalling ob- 
scenity not to pass the ERA, 
when everyone knows wom- 
en have to work and society 
wants them to work,” says 
Novelist-Critic Elizabeth 
Hardwick. “There is an illib- 











Senators. 

The numbers mark distance traveled and distance yet to go. 
Eighty percent of all women who work hold down “pink-collar 
jobs” and get paid about 66¢ of a man’s dollar. Seventy percent of 
all classroom teachers are women, yet for the same job, they 
make an average of $3,000 a year less than their male colleagues. 
More than a third of all candidates for M.B.A. degrees are wom- 
en: the numbers encourage. Only 5% of the executives in the top 
50 American companies are women: the numbers numb. Where 
once, even recently, there was nothing, all those statistics and all 
their corollaries now show there has been something: some prog- 
ress forged for women over the past decade of challenge and 
confusion. Perhaps those numbers are really a crude scale for 
a new geography, exploring the wide gulf between something 
and satisfaction. 

But when I began to consider the subject .. . | soon saw that it 
had one fatal drawback. I should never be able to... come to a 
conclusion. I should never be able to... hand you after an hour's 
discourse a nugget of pure truth to wrap up between the pages of | 
your notebooks and keep on the mantelpiece for ever. All I could do 








eral and I think tyrannical 
minority imposing its will on obvious needs for social change,” 
remarks Novelist John Irving, who wrestled questions of femi- 
nism and family into contemporary myth, The World According 
to Garp. “Feminism is simply one of many human rights. The 
whole thing is very depressing.” 

Feminists took things somewhat less hard than the writers. 
Eleanor Smeal, president of the National Organization for 
Women, and other leaders vowed to concentrate women’s new 
consciousness and resources (NOW has reported recent monthly 
political contributions of $1 million) on building legislative 
strength to win eventual passage of a resubmitted ERA. Ms. mag- 
azine Co-Founder Gloria Steinem has already drafted marching 
orders for the ‘80s (reproductive freedom, democratization of 
families, more respect for work done in the home and compara- 
ble pay for the work done outside it). 

“I’m very disappointed that the ERA didn’t pass,” admits 
Donna Shalala, 40, president of New York City’s Hunter Col- 
lege, who does not hesitate to add that “most of the critical 
breaks in my career would not have happened if it wasn’t for the 
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women’s movement.” Says Shalala: “It’s going to be tough. The 
problems of the future are going to be more sophisticated. But I 
rarely meet a young woman who isn’t more militant about con- 
trol over her own future, as well as her own body. I’m just 
very positive about the future, and I think we all ought to be 
positive too.” 

The possibility—and, perhaps, the urgency—of positive feel- 
ing is in itself a product of progress. For a time, at the beginning, 
there seemed to be only occasions of rage. 


I: MAKING ROOM 


I thought how unpleasant it is to be locked out; and I thought 
how it is worse perhaps to be locked in. 


Feminism was the last focus of the civil rights movement and 
the more general social activism of the late 1960s. Its potential 
constituency was the broadest and the deepest, but so were the 
problems it addressed: too 








wide, too varied, rooted too 
deep in sexuality and self-im- 
age, even in language. Ms.? 
An abbreviation for manu- 
script; an affectation other- 
wise, a pretense. Abortion? A 
moral question, never a bio- 
logical one. Right to work? 
Something the unions settled 
during the Depression. 

After the batterings of 
Selma and Viet Nam, several 
assassinations and summers 
of psychedelic overload, the 
country needed a warm bath 
and a bit of soothing. What it 
got instead was a fresh, hard 
needlepoint shower from the 
ranks—indeed, from _ the 
home. It was a little too 
much. Doors slammed, win- 
dows rattled shut. The na- 
tional circuits had temporar- 
ily shorted out, and, in the 
prevailing gloom, the femi- 
nist torches looked less 
like beacons than sputtering 
pilot lights from the stoves 
the women were threatening 
to abandon. 

Women’s lib it was called 
then, short for liberation, of 
course, but unconsciously, 
closer to women’s lip, with 
all attendant condescending 
connotations (“Ah shut up, 














Unfortunately, part of the opposition belonged in the femi- ] 
nist constituency. The fierce, early rhetoric of the women’s 
movement boggled many of the same women it should have en- 
lightened. Instead of challenging women who had made lives of 
substance and happiness with husbands and children, it put 
them on the defensive, made them think they had betrayed not 
only their womanhood but their selfhood as well. There was a 
self-righteousness among feminists that kept all kinds of poten- 
tial recruits away. Emily Anne Smith, the second female design- 
er-builder in Atlanta’s history, recalls, “When the women’s 
movement came along, I was involved in what I wanted for me. 
Then, when I did meet with Now, I was put down. They told me 
I was selfish.” Her friend Flo Bruns, who helped found Atlanta’s 
high-powered Women Business Owners club (because “I didn’t 
want to talk business to a man. My experience is he is going to 
patronize me”) had a similar experience. “I walked into a NOW 
meeting wearing a business suit and ready to volunteer. I was 
treated like an outcast by all these young women in jeans. Power 
comes from money, honey, 
FRANCES JETTER but they didn’t recognize 
man) 4 that.” They did not recognize 

AY Raquel Welch either, who 
reasoned, “Maybe it might 
help the movement to be as- 
sociated with someone less 
abrasive, more feminine. 
They weren't interested.” 





aybe Welch should 
reapply. There has 
been much talk 
lately among femi- 
nists about community and 
consensus, and building a 
broader base, just as, outside 
the movement, there is a 
growing awareness of how 
much feminism and the bat- 
tle for the ERA has meant 
to most American women. 
Bruns says, “Our acceptance 
in the general business com- 
munity has a lot to do with 
what the ERA people start- 
ed.” Renae Scott, who got 
herself some college educa- 
tion and worked herself off 
welfare to an administrative 
job with the Haymarket Peo- 
ple’s Fund of Boston, says, 
“No one, and I mean no one, 
got here by herself. Women 
in the past have paid a heavy 
price for the women of today. 
What affirmative action pro- 











I've had enough of your 

...”). It was tough to be called a libber, even if you took pride in 
the politics, and those at first were mean. They were the politics 
of long frustration and new anger, and it was men who took the 
heat: as repressive husbands, lackadaisical fathers, selfish sex 
partners, exclusionary businessmen, blind-sided artists and per- 
petrators of a patriarchy that had to be overthrown. Even Shake- 
speare was a sexist for a little while. 

The press cut in on the dark carnival atmosphere, and in 
some measure contributed to it. On the occasion of a Miss Amer- 
ica pageant, a marginal faction of young women threw their un- 
derwear into an Atlantic City, N.J., garbage can, attempting 
some clumsy metaphorical gesture, and grabbed headlines, air 
time and a disproportionate share of posterity. If “libbers” were 
the dreary drones of the movement, “bra burners” were the lacy 
lunatic fringe. (A note: no bras were actually burned that day. 
Not a single flame was lighted, not in any sense.) “Bra burners” 
was a convenient, slightly comic way of dismissing demands and 
resisting confrontations that had been deferred too long. Those 
women were a curiosity and thus a comfort to the opposition. 














grams we have, what sala- 
ries—no matter how small—were made possible with help from 
another person.” 

Scott, who is black, is a solid refutation of the widely held no- 
tion that feminism is strictly a white, middle-class issue. That re- 
mains a common enough criticism, as if the whole movement 
could be bundled up in a Volvo station wagon and sent off for a 
spin into irrelevancy. In fact, minority women may still be more 
concerned with problems of employment and discrimination 
than with the comparatively rarefied legalities of a constitutional 
amendment. But even their priority issues, in the words of for- 
mer NOW President Aileen Hernandez, “flow out of the ERA.” 
Adds Ruth Mandel, director of the Center for the American 
Woman and Politics at Rutgers University: “I'd be willing to bet 
that there is only a small minority of families in the U.S. that has 
not had to deal over the past ten years with the fact, or the conse- 
quences, of the women’s movement.” 

Some families may have dealt with the consequences so ex- 
tensively that for the younger members, the problem has just 


about blown away. “Equality is not as big an issue for us as it is 
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for grownups,” says Demetrius Toney, 17, of White Plains, N.Y 
Maybe the reason is that, for Demetrius, it has long been a part 
of his second nature. His mother is a day worker, cleaning other 
people’s houses, “so I do everything in our house. I sweep, I wash 
dishes. This week my brother is doing the laundry.” At U.C.L.A., 
Director of the Women’s Resource Center Tina Oakland says, 
“Most college women think the movement has worked. Girls 
don’t think they need a women’s movement. They think society 
is fair.” Lori Harrington, 21, of Yonkers, N.Y., is not quite so 
sure. “I haven't lived long enough to know exactly what I'd be 
giving up for equality, but I do know what I'd be giving up if we 
went back to the 50s,” she says. “I wouldn't be in school 
There'd be no reason for me to be in school. I could forget be- 
coming a journalist, unless I wanted to write a cooking column 





| some place.” 








N 


If Harrington is serious about a column, she might consider | 


one about women and the 
law. Along with other bene- 
fits, it could shake up some of 
her peers. She might explain 
the immediate practical need 
for the ERA (“We are proba- 
bly not going to see many 
more gains without some ma- 
jor legal change such as the 
ERA”: Donna Lenhoff of 
Washington’s Women’s Le- 
gal Defense Fund. “I think 
we have gone as far as we | 
can under the 14th Amend- 
ment”: Gail Harmon, presi- 
dent of the fund). She might 
point out that the Supreme 
Court, lacking any clear stan- 
dard for sex discrimination 
cases, has ruled both that the 
Martin Marietta Corp. was 
guilty of sex discrimination 
by not hiring women with 
children and that a Califor- 
nia state disability plan was 
not discriminatory, even | 


gaze 
| 
the 


though it excluded pregnan- 

cy as a disability. If Harring- 

ton wants to stir things up a | 
little more, she might specu- 
late on whether the country’s 
first woman Justice, Sandra 
Day O'Connor, was more a 
jurist or a feminist. Her de- 
ciding vote in a case estab- 
lishing that seniority systems 
are immune to suits under Ti- 
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tle VII of the 1964 Civil 

Rights Act will probably not guarantee a Women’s Legal De- 
fense Fund testimonial. But her majority decision, handed down 
last Thursday, that an all-woman nursing school in Mississippi 
was guilty of sex discrimination is sure to rekindle a few low- 
burning fires in the feminist camp. O'Connor even added a kind 
of bonus in her written decision, when she pointed out that such 
segregation by sex only succeeds in reinforcing the stereotype of 
nursing as a woman’s profession 


or all the sense of debts owed and steps taken, there is a 
simultaneous impression of reluctance, on the part of 
many women, to be drawn even into the fringes of the 
movement. Some of this may be attributable to residual 
resentment of old rhetorical putdowns, and some of it may have 
to do with resistance to being commandeered as unenlisted polit- 
ical foot soldiers or being spoken for by proxy. “A lot of the fail- 
ures of the movement are built into the people who are speaking 
for women,” says Novelist Anne Tyler. “Basically I agree with 
everything they say, but I find myself wanting to disagree be- 
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cause of the way they say it. If people like me, who are pro-wom- 
en, are put off by it, imagine other people.” Or imagine a sympa- 
thetic parent, particularly a father, leafing through the 
beginning of a feminist guide to child rearing and banging a shin 
on the following parenthesis: “(See Chapter 24 for a full discus- 
sion of language as an exclusionary tool of male supremacy).” 
Imagine getting to Chapter 24; imagine turning the page. 

It does not do, though, to be so easily put off. Movements all 
have their excesses. They come with the territory, even if they 
sometimes seem to cover it, like drifting snow over new paths 
Indeed, should the father have persevered, he might have found 
some first-rate advice about children in that very same book. He 
would also have found a kind of zip-lock naiveté that insulates 
Author Letty Cottin Pogrebin inside a cocoon of ideology. How 
else could a writer suggest, never mind believe, that children 
might be encouraged to forsake the music of the Rolling Stones 
(sexist, of course) for the up- 
lifting ballads of Gay Femi- 
nist Holly Near. Ideology 
infringes on reality; one sus- 
pects it can also skew the 
sense of rhythm. It may not 
interfere with a woman's get- 
ting a job, however. And it 
may be able to show her why 
she cannot get a better one, 
or get paid in full for the very 
one she is doing now. 


BARBARA KRUGER 





li: LEAVING ROOM 


I had made my living by 
cadging odd jobs from news- 
papers, by reporting a donkey 
show here or a wedding there; 1 
had earned a few pounds by 
addressing envelopes, reading | 
to old ladies, making artificial 
flowers, teaching the alphabet 
to small children in a kinder- 
garten I need not, | am 
afraid, describe in any detail 
the hardness of the work, for | 
you know perhaps women who 
have done it; nor the difficulty 
of living on the money when it 
was earned, for you may have 
tried. But what still remains 
with me as a worse infliction 
than either was the poison of 
fear and bitterness which 
those days bred in me 





When Woolf wrote those 
words, some women might work, and a woman alone had to 
work. Now, more and more, women must work. During the ear- 
ly 1970s, work was often a matter of finding pride and alterna- 
tives. There was much discussion of “self-realization” and 
“growth potential.” The idea that a woman might also grow and 
realize herself through her children got short shrift; the notion 
that a man might experience the same satisfaction was either 
radical or sentimental and rated no attention. Fatherhood as 
fulfillment and as a responsibility, full-time, is a concept that 
may be more popular in the "80s, when American families strug- 
gle to play catch-up with an inflationary economy and an in- 
creasingly competitive consumer society. For a woman, fulfill- 
ment may or may not remain a priority. Work has become a 
necessity 

Says Congresswoman Patricia Schroeder: “The primary rea- 
son women are entering the labor force in such unprecedented 
numbers is to maintain their family’s standard of living.” Statis- 
tics are the arithmetic of social revolution: from 1960 to 1980, 
one-earner households have declined from 49.6% to 22.4%, a 
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a 
staggering change. The percentage of married women in the 
work force during the same period has risen from 32% to 51%. 
The number of children with mothers who work (31.8 million) 
has become, for the first time, larger than the number of chil- 
dren with mothers at home (26.3 million). 

“Even though a woman’s paycheck is less than a man’s, it 
keeps many an American family alive,” says Betty Friedan. 
“Given the realities of human, family and national survival, 
there can’t be any serious consideration that women will go 
home again.” Elizabeth Hardwick puts it this way: “I certainly 
don’t think the clock will be turned back, not because of any 
kindness on the part of society, but because it does not suit soci- 
ety for women to be in the home. It is not economically possible, 
it is not convenient, and it’s not practical. The wife economy is 
as obsolete as the slave economy.” At the very least, Hardwick's 
“wife economy” has mutated—out of the kitchen, into the office, 
onto the assembly line—even as the wages paid for the new- 
woman’s work range significantly below the male median. 

Traditionally, jobs are 





ladies, I’m not picking on anyone, but [it is] because of the in- 
crease in women who are working today and two-worker fam- 
ilies.” Rosalind Barnett, a psychologist at Wellesley College's 
Center for Research on Women, has little patience with such an 
analysis. “Once you see work as crucial to both men’s and wom- 
en’s sense of who they are,” she says, “that kind of statement is 
abhorrent.” Barnett and a colleague, Grace Baruch, completed a 
study demonstrating that, for women between the ages of 35 and 
55, a paying job is the overriding factor that enhances a sense of 
worth. 


— 





Kinds of jobs, however, and ranges of salary remain a signif- | 


icant stumbling block—indeed, in some cases, a barrier. “Pay 
for full-time women clerical workers is extremely low,” says Ka- 
ren Nussbaum, executive director of 9 to 5, the National Associ- 
ation of Working Women. “It averages just over $11,000 a year 
for women, as compared with male clericals, who earn over 
$17,000. We feel if we could just get equal pay within our job 
classification we would be doing well.” To date, 9 to 5 has initi- 
ated legal action that won 





the tools of success. In Amer- 
ica they have become some- 
thing more. “We have 
learned that jobs do not sim- 
ply earn money, they also 
create people,” says Barry 
Stein, president of Goodmea- 
sure, a Cambridge, Mass., 
business consultancy. Jobs, 
we have on good authority 
from the forefathers, confer 
respect, status and communi- 
ty well-being. The foremoth- 
ers were apparently not con- 
sulted on the subject. It is 
difficult for a woman to find 
status in a pay envelope that 
is substantively thinner than 
a male co-worker’s. 


ot only has the cur- 

tent Administration 

made little effort to 

redress the wage im- 
balance, in the eyes of many 
feminists it has set out to 
blunt the victories of the past 
ten years. Around the Wom- 
en’s Legal Defense Fund, 
President Reagan's populari- 
ty rating is about as high as 
the heels on a California 
rancher’s boots. Among the 
grievances: Administration 
suspension of stronger affir- 
mative-action regulations for 














over $3 million in back pay 


banking, in addition to major 
pay raises for female employ- 
ees in banking, insurance 
and engineering, including a 
sizable $1.34 million settle- 
ment from Bechtel. 

Nonetheless, equal pay 
lies beyond the grasp of many 
women workers. Pamela 
Yore, 28, earns just over 
$10,000 a year in a small Bos- 
ton hospital. (Males perform- 
ing similar or the same duties 
get more.) She has to take care 
of a five-year-old son and an 
ailing husband and would cer- 
tainly be helped by more equi- 
table pay. However, she says, 
“You learn not to make too 
many waves in the workplace. 
If you do, there will be ten peo- 
ple there waiting for your job, 
and probably half of them 
have more education than 
you. You see women and men 
sitting side by side in the same 
office, doing the same job and 
making different salaries, and 
you have to tell yourself it is 
more a social attitude than a 
personal one directed at you. 
Butit is hard when youare not 
making as much as you could 
or should.” 








businesses receiving Govern- 

ment contracts; withdrawal of wage-discrimination and sex-seg- 
regation guidelines for federal contractors; elimination of the 
$500 million set aside for child care in the federal budget. 

Whether intended to do so or not, this has sent a clear mes- 
sage to feminists and working women alike. When Republican 
Congresswoman Margaret Roukema of New Jersey spoke al a 
Cape Cod, Mass., conference of women state legislators to plead 
for recognition of “reality” according to Reaganomics, she faced 
considerable heat from the floor. “I have the feeling you people 
want to shoot the messenger,” she objected. State Representa- 
tive Arie Taylor from Denver shouted back: “We don’t want to 
shoot, but we don’t have any jobs in Colorado, and we can’t take 
care of our children! You take that message back to him!” 

The President has never been noticeably receptive to mes- 
sages of that tone or type. It is even unclear whether he is all 
that keen on sending women out to work at all. Last April, at a 
luncheon with editors and broadcasters, he said that part of the 
reason for high unemployment “is not as much recession as it is 
the great increase in the people going into the job market, and 








The situation is not a lot 
brighter on the management level. In 1980 the median salary for 
women managers and administrators was $12,936, vs. $23,558 
for their male counterparts. A 1981 study by Wellesley research- 
ers demonstrates that once she reaches middle management, a 
woman is likely to be marooned there. As Management Consul- 
tant Carol Weiss, who collaborated on the Wellesley study, 
points out: “If these women have got this far, you know they've 
had to be crackerjacks to get there. Men look around and they 
feel threatened.” 

Some of the greatest progress has been made in admissions to 
law and medical schools, A third of the graduating class of Har- 
vard Medical is made up of women. Law has had to practice 
what it has preached and legislated. When Justice O'Connor 
graduated from law school in 1952, the only job she was offered 
by major West Coast law firms was that of legal secretary. Now, 
if a firm wants the top of the law school class, it has to skim wom- 
en along with men in the cream of the crop; 30.2% of 1981's 
graduates were women. 

Over the past ten years, women have made significant prog- 


for women in publishing and | 
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engineering degrees, for example, rose from .8% in 1971 to 
10.4% last year. 

But lawyers, doctors and women in what might be called 
high-profile jobs (journalism, publishing, broadcasting, fashion) 
take an outsize portion of public attention, partly because they 
are attractive exemplars of what is possible. But it is at the nether 
end of the economic scale that the hardest battles are being 
fought, and it is there that the statistics begin to take on the pro- 
portions of a body count. 

Poverty is a longstanding social problem that hits American 
women with particular force. “Female heads of households are 
the disproportionate group of people in poverty,” says Columbia 
University Economist Eli Ginzberg. “The feminization of pover- 
ty” is Sociologist Diana Pearce’s blunt phrase for it. A Census 
Bureau report covering 1980 just goes by the numbers: “About 
one-half of all families below 


in professional education. Women who left the campus with | ing 








the same work don’t get paid the same,” says Barbara 
Wertheimer. “It’s that women are segregated into certain jobs 
where they are paid less. What we have to do is look at the value 
of the work to the society and determine pay based on that.” 
What once was a cry for “equal pay for equal work” will, accord- 
ingly, become a demand for “equal pay for comparable work.” 
How this will be measured and worked out is still a mystery— 
how does an hour at the computer keyboard prorate against the 
same time spent in the typing pool? 

If the work equations are ever resolved, they may even help 
answer a question some men now ask only with amusement: 
“Have women’s rights done anything for me?” It may have 
seemed funny and a little silly when feminists started talking 
about men sharing housework and wives began insisting to hus- 
bands that homemaking was a tough job all its own. But the joke 
may seem strained indeed to whoever is left in the kitchen. And, 





rc 


the poverty level in 1980 
were maintained by women 
with no husband present. 
The poverty rate for such 
families was 32.7%, com- 
pared with 6.2% for married- 
couple families, and 11% for 
families with a male house- 
holder, no wife present.” The 
report indicates that 50.8% of 
the female-headed families 
with related children under 
age 18 were poor. Seventy- 
five percent of absent fathers 
contribute no child support at 
all. The Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children _ pro- 
gram, which spent $6.8 bil- 
lion in fiscal 1981, will be 
spending only $5.4 billion in 
fiscal ‘83. 


ork must be done, 
but work cannot 
always be had. 
When govern- 


ment services are curtailed, it 
is not only a small, fixed in- 
come that is lost, but jobs as 
well. The people dealing out 
federal funds are often one 
step away from poverty 
themselves, and as Cornell 
University’s Barbara Werth- 
eimer points out, “when you 
cut out services to the poor, 














guaranteed, there will be 
~ | more diapers and dishes in 
Dad’s future 


it: LIVING ROOM 
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First’ there are nine 
months before the baby is 
born. Then the baby is born. 
Then there are three or four 
months spent in feeding the 
baby. After the baby is fed 
there are certainly five years 
spent in playing with the baby. 
You cannot, it seems, let chil- 
dren run about the streets. 
People who have seen them 
running wild in Russia say the 
sight is not a pleasant one. 


So many of the issues 
of the women’s movement, 
from housework to abortion, 
were so basic to so much 
received wisdom that they 
seemed, by prospect or in 
perspective, either trivial or 
threatening. “Attention was 
finally being paid,” Joan 
Didion wrote in a 1972 essay, 
“yet that attention was mired 
in the trivial. Even the 
brightest movement women 
found themselves engaged in 
sullen public colloquies about 
the inequities of dishwashing 
and the intolerable humilia- 











you're also cutting the jobs 

that are held by women—child-care attendants, home health 
aides and the like. It’s a double whammy.” The disproportionate 
share of the reduction in federal programs is inexorably borne by 
the black working woman. “For me,” adds M.I.T’s Phyllis Wal- 
lace, “the shocking thing is that most families with black women 
as heads are impoverished, and nearly half of all black children 
are in these families. The problem is how to improve the chance 
for these women to get jobs in the private sector.” Women in 


| black families almost always had to work; the need may be more 


oe 


acute now, but the situation is not new. “Even the most highly 
educated black women had no choice,” says Wallace. “If they 
wanted their children educated, or if they wanted to buy a home, 
or just have a middle-class standard of living, they had to work. 
Young black women had working mothers, and they knew that 
would be their fate. This is new for white families.” 

Federal programs that would train women of any color for 
jobs have been cut back. Recession has hit the heavy industries, 


en just entering the field. “It is not only that women and men do- 





tions of being observed by 
construction workers on Sixth Avenue. ... It was a long way 
from Simone de Beauvoir’s grave and awesome recognition of 
woman's role as ‘the Other.’ ” Those examples can be trivial is- 
sues only to women who, in suburban snugness, no longer have to 
endure them. Their metaphorical weight—as symbols of the wife 
economy, and of victimization—should have been difficult to 
miss. Difficult, apparently, but by no means impossible. “Well, I 
wrote that in 1972 and I haven't really thought about it since 
then,” Didion remarked recently. “I’m sorry. I've been thinking 
about other things.” 

For many other women, without Didion’s intellectual range 
and without her literary privilege, it is still hard to think about 
much else. Assaultive language masquerading as sidewalk com- 
pliments can remind any woman of her vulnerability. Rape is 
still a waking nightmare, but at least a little daylight has been let 
in. The physical wounding and emotional trauma are now dis- 
cussed openly. America is being educated; more stringent laws 


ing of the crime. But feminism, in its widest application, is still a 


and experienced male workers are competing for jobs with wom- | and penalties are now in effect and reflect a greater understand- 
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| No matter that all the sociol- 
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home-front revolution, and it is in the apartment, the tract house 
and the split-level that its greatest impact has been felt. 

This is a fact that was more quickly grasped and used by 
Phyllis Schlafly and her resistance camp than by the feminist in- 
surgents, who were, at first, so busy recruiting for the barricades 
that they left the main base vulnerable. Schlafly, however, was a 
good deal more cunning than anyone first thought. She has po- 
tentially a strong feminist background: a daughter of the Depres- 
sion, she worked in a munitions plant to put herself through 
Washington University in St. Louis. Feminists might initially 
have mistaken her for a kind of grandstanding Betty Crocker, 
but Schlafly and her supporters marshaled all the fear and un- 
certainty that trails every social revolution, trimmed it and 
turned it against the opposition. ERA would encourage every- 
thing from rampant homosexuality to unisex bathrooms, from 
women draftees in combat to women victims of some squalid 
unisex millennium. Cheap _ 





seated [male role] desire, not so much that she shall be inferior as 
that he shall be superior” may have moderated into an aware- 
ness that a different equation is wanted. Finding and holding the 
balance, however, requires some acrobatic skill. It also demands 


| flexibility and a good deal of resilience. 


ABC Newsman Ted Koppel took a year off from a steady job 


| eats , ; Ja 
| So his wife Grace Anne could finish school. He sustained no visi- 


ble career damage—indeed his boss gave him a daily three-min- 
ute radio program to keep the bills paid—and after his wife grad- 
uated, he went on to his greatest success as host of ABC News 
Nightline. On the other hand, Don Demers, an industrial engi- 
neer in Dayton, took the kids while his wife finished med school, 
then found, after more than two years away, that he could not 
find another job. Commented Charles Arons, president of a Los 
Angeles employment firm: “There isn’t a male I know of in an 
executive position who would accept raising kids as a legitimate 

excuse for not working for 





and scary, sure, but as they 
say about such quibbles | 
in Hollywood, “Hey, it 
worked,” 


© one took much no- 
tice that Schlafly’s 
insistence upon 
strength through in- 
equality could have been 
based on a fear and contempt 
for men at least as deep 
as, say, Radical Feminist 
Ti-Grace Atkinson’s. What 
emerged instead was the im- 
age of Phyllis Schlafly as de- 
fender of the traditional val- 
ues, defender of the home. 


Ogists and all the statisticians 
and all the activists said Oz- 
zie and Harriet were gone for 
good, that the conventional 
nuclear family, with Dad 
bringing home the bacon and 
Mom cooking it for him and 
the kids, survived in only 
of American homes. 
The divorce rate almost dou- 
bled in the past decade, and 
the percentage of people liv- 
ing alone rose from 5.3% to 
8.3%. Still, that family with 
the bacon is for many Ameri- 
cans not just the ideal family, 
but the American dream it- 








| three years.” Note the “not 
working”: to Mr. Arons, a 
one-way ticket to the TS. 
Garp Hit-the-Mat Seminar 
and Backyard Barbecue, held 
yearly on the grounds of the 
Hotel New Hampshire. 
Aron’s point, however, 
has a goodly amount of im- 
mediate, and unfortunate, 
practicality. There are not 
many executives who can ap- 
preciate or allow that the 
skill, say, of time manage- 
ment at home might be ap- 
plied to office management, 
just as there are still very few 
corporations with personnel 
departments set up to accom- 
| modate the needs of the new 
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family. Other than enlisting 
the aid of family members, 
day care remains the most 
common way to manage the 
children during work hours. 
Centers all over the country 
have been damaged by bud- 
get cuts and by some strong 
conceptual questions. Ed- 
ward Zigler, director of the 
Bush Center in Child Devel- 
opment and Social Policy at 
Yale University, estimates 
that 40% of the children of 
working mothers may be in 








| self. Schlafly not only de- 


fended the home, she defended the dream, and her constituency 
has triumphed, for the moment, because dreams die hard. 

But the lasting strength of families is not in tradition, it is in 
the capacity for change. Few novelists in years have written as 
well about the ferocious fragility of family love and family life as 
John Irving. The World According to Garp has a protagonist— 
no, a hero—who breaks conventional roles as if they were a half- 
hearted hammer lock, who not only tends the kids while his wife 
works and keeps the house in order, but actually takes joy in his 
tasks. Pride. Fulfillment. The book was more than a smash. It 
was a true literary phenomenon, and there are surely very few 
admirers of Garp who think, as the boys in the barroom still say, 
that he got his balls busted. 

Nitpickers will be quick to raise a point: TS. Garp was a 
writer, and writers work at home. What of the millions of other 
men who have to work away? What happens to the children with 
both mother and father off on the job? They cannot, as Virginia 
Woolf observed, “run about the streets.” The options are limited, 
and so far imperfect. These days, what Woolf called “that deep- 





“home day care” (that is, 
they are cared for either in their own home or in the sitter’s), 
while fully another 40% are in “family day care,” where a sitter 
outside the home cares for four to six children. “It is an open 
issue for children of every age,” he says. Says Psychologist 
Michael Meyerhoff, who spent 13 years in the Harvard Pre- 
School Project: “If there is any element of choice, we've been try- 


| ing to get people to be aware that the job they would be doing 
with their child is more important than any job outside the 


home. And you don’t have to be a woman to be a good mother.” 

These doubts about day care can put a crimp in the family 
future, and a dent in the budget, but they do not, as Schlafly 
might have us believe, atomize the American nuclear family. 
The quality of the day care and its basing near the job may 
come a little closer to a workable solution. In Massachu- 
setts both Wang Laboratories, Inc., and Stride Rite Corp. 
have inaugurated model projects with long waiting lists of 
applicants. Stride Rite’s program also includes the options of 


| dental care and psychotherapy. Adjustments made to work 


schedules, so-called flextime, are another component of the solu- 


work force and the flexible | 
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tion, as are extended maternity leaves for both parents. 

There is still a long road to travel before such leaves become 
common in the U.S., and probably even a more tortuous route 
before men as well as women will want to press hard for them. 
Author Maxine Hong Kingston is right when she says that “in 
the feminist movement, there are advantages for both sexes. It’s 
like liberation for both, and not one at the expense of the other.” 
Getting the majority of men to see those advantages, never mind 
seize them, may take a while. Down in the juke joints, the boys 
are listening to Merle Haggard sing a tune called Are the Good 
Times Really Over, a litany of wistful memories from “back 
when the country was strong.” The song yearns for a time “when 
a girl could still cook and still would.” Those boys may not be 
able to get a hot meal on the table themselves, but they won't 
abandon without a fight their inalienable right to have it rustled 
up by the little woman. 


t will be a losing fight, ultimately, and it will not take place 

exclusively in the road- 

houses. There have al- 

ready been skirmishes up 
in the loftier precincts, where 
a well-turned antique com- 
pliment (Dr. Johnson to Bos- 
well: “Men know that women 
are an overmatch for them”) 
now sounds more like a neat 
way of undercutting a wom- 
an with awe. James Thurber, 
invited to talk to the graduat- 
ing class of Mount Holyoke 
College in 1949 (“The idea of 
addressing the flower of 
American womanhood 
would terrify me even if I 
could see”), declined by in- 
voking a story about a World 
War I soldier who, peering 
down into a bottomless ene- 
| my trench, allowed that “I 
wouldn't go down there even 
if they was Fig Newtons 
down there.” 

The cookie does not 
crumble that way any more. 
The cookies, in fact, do not 
crumble at all. This does not 
mean charm is passé, or com- 
pliments are sexist, any more 
than it means that, contrary 
to all those shoo-fly Schlaf- 
lyisms, men and women will 
be less distinctive, or less 
sexual, if they work at the 
same jobs or compete at the 
same sports. 

Biology is immutable. Basic physical differences will not 
change, but the law will. Absolute equality between men and 
women may be impossible—absolutes are—but it is approach- 
able at least, and now just a little closer. 

Equality does not eradicate differences in gender, it exalts 
them, which should be some comfort to cowering sexists still 
clinging to every advantage they have ever wangled or wrung out 
of women. Equality is only a threat if reality is. In the rubble of 
busted pedestals and shredded stereotypes are the pieces of a 
new perception: of the real, working, workable way of equality, 
of self-awareness, of mutual respect. 

The women usually picked to symbolize change and re-evalu- 
ation are those like Gloria Steinem and Jane Fonda, who have 
achieved a popular success that has turned them into celebrities. 
Steinem therefore becomes an articulate and snazzy figurehead, 
Fonda a role model whose movie trajectory (from bimbo to femi- 
nist beacon) mirrors very neatly the way in which women are sup- 
posed to see themselves. Watching and listening to them, though, 
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| is not as striking by halfas tuning in on a single studio audience of 


the Phil Donahue Show. Fifteen years ago, these same women 
might have been sitting in the same seats, whooping it up when 
the host gave them a pair of nylons, a month’s supply of Palmolive 
and dinner for two at Casa Claude. Now, encouraged by a host 
who is a professed feminist, women wrangle with each other over 
issues like abortion and disarmament, and ask tough questions of 
guests ranging from Alan Alda and James Watson to transsexual 
twins and Henry Kissinger, who might have an easier time of it on 
Meet the Press. The Donahue show is one striking illustration of 
women, five times a week, finding a voice. 

Even the defeat of the ERA means just another redrafting, a 
further extension of the debate. There is one point on which fem- 
inists and most of their foes can now agree: there is no going 
back. The only question is how to define the future and how 
to cope with the challenges that the changing role of women 
will present. 

In certain subtle ways, it might be argued that women may 
have succeeded too well. Their hopes have been so frequently 
dramatized and debated that 
they have turned into clichés 
of fiction before they have 
become matters of fact. The 
abundance of persuasive re- 
examination and the wealth 
of fine writing that have 
come from this woman’s de- 
cade—Anne Tyler and Gail 
Godwin, Maxine Hong 
Kingston and Joyce Eliason, 
Ann Beattie and Elizabeth 
Hardwick and, yes, Joan Di- 
dion—have created a con- 
sciousness that is both more 
aware and a little restless, a 
little reckless, even, about 
mistaking gains for guaran- 
tees. Critic Janet Maslin 
summed up the plot of a 
movie this way: “{The hero- 
ine] confronts her new situa- 
tion. She redefines her rela- 
tionship with her children. 
She re-enters the work force 
and examines her anxieties 
about men, sex and love. She 
learns that she is as much of 
a person without a partner as 
she was with one—perhaps 
| even more of a person.” That 
breeziness may just be em- 
blematic of a generally re- 
newed spirit, but somehow 
one prefers the rejoinder to a 
persistent cigarette ad print- 
ed boldly on a T shirt: I 
HAVEN'T COME A LONG WAY, 


¥ BARANCIK 





AND I'M NOT A BABY. 


IV: AROOM OF ONE’S OWN 


Women have served all these centuries as looking glasses pos- 
sessing the magic and delicious power of reflecting the figure of 
man at twice its natural size. 


These things are not measurable by surveys or shows of 
hands or random samplings. If they are knowable at all, it is 
through some almost incidental combination of art and intu- 
ition, force of feeling and shock of knowledge. Finally it all 
comes to this: that women, after years—after centuries—are 
stepping through Virginia Woolf's looking glass. The measure of 
all the change and growth of the past decade is that women, fi- 
nally, are coming out the other side of the mirror. The limit is 
that they have not shattered the glass. Not yet. 

And yet. —By Jay Cocks. Reported by Anne Constable /Atlanta, 
Ruth Mehrtens Galvin/Boston and Janice C. Simpson/New York 
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GE LETS YOU WATCH 
WHOEVER, WHATEVER, WHENEVER, 
WHEREVER, HOWEVER. 


Nowadays, television is 
more than just a pretty 
picture. 

There's everything from 
widescreens to portables 
to video cassette recorders. 

There's programming 
from cable to prerecorded 
movies to movies you can 
make yourself. 

But whatever kind of 
television intrigues you, 
General Electric gives you a 
seemingly endless variety 
of home video systems to 
choose from. And the infor- 
mation to help you make 
the right choice. 

SMALL SCREENS, 
ESCREENS, 

IN- BETWEEN SCREENS. 
Take your favorite programs 
on the road via the GE 
Road Show™portable 
entertainment center. The 3” 
(diag.) TV screen, AM-FM 
stereo radio and microcas- 
sette recorder give you all 
the comforts of home. 

If you enjoy television 
on a movie-theater scale, the 
GE Widescreen features 
high-fidelity sound as crisp 





See television larger than life 


and beautiful as the 40” 
(diag.) picture. 

Many GE sets offer the 
Emmy Award-winning* VIR 
Color System which auto- 
matically adjusts the picture 
60 times a second. 

GE LETS YOU WATCH 
MORE TELEVISION. OR LESS. 
Most GE sets are designed 
to receive 112 channels. 
So you can view a dazzling 
selection of regular and 
cable programs. 

Since you might not 
want your children to watch 
all those channels, you can 
choose a GE television with 
Channel Block Out™selec- 
tive viewing control. 

It lets you restrict access 
to any station for up to 12 
hours. 

WATCH WHAT YOU WANT, 

WHEN YOU WANT. 
That's the beauty of the GE 
VHS Video Cassette Re- 
corder. It not only plays the 
latest prerecorded movies 
and tapes but lets you 
record up to 8 hours of your 
favorite shows** while you're 
home or away to watch 
whenever you like. 

But home video is a lot 
more than just VCRs. 

USE TELEVISION INSTEAD 

OF JUST WATCHING IT. 
Imagine taping your own 
television shows at home. 

GE makes it possible 
with lightweight VCRs and 


color video cameras. 

4 DF) Camera 
//, in hand, you 
; \ can record 





Tee Your 
41 14" son's first step 

director You OF Gaughter's 
wedding. Events you'll love 
to see again and again. 

You can even use the 
camera to practice your golf 
game, polish a presentation 
or send a video letter. 

IF ALL THE CHOICES CONFUSE YOU, 
GE OFFERS HELP. 
There are over 5,000 video 
dealers, nationwide, ready 
to help you make the right 
choices. 

You can also get help 
24 hours a day, every day, 
from the GE Answer Center™ 
information service. <7 
Just Call toll-free can as 
800-626-2000. “% £ 
Our experts are Saw 
ready to answer any ques- 
tions you may have about 
GE home video equipment 
or any other GE consumer 
product or service. 
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What Killed Equal Rights? 





Equality of rights under the law shall not be denied or 


abridged by the United States or by any State on account of sex. 

t sounds simple, just and long overdue. But last Wednesday, 

ten years after it was passed by Congress, the proposed Equal 
Rights Amendment to the Constitution died, three states shy 
of the 38 needed for ratification. 

The ERA “is dead for now and forever in this century,” said a 
joyous Phyllis Schlafly, the 


A ten-year struggle teaches American women the art of politics 


of an ERA is hardly new. It was proposed in 1923 by Feminist 
Alice Paul, founder of the National Woman's Party, and that 
same year was introduced in Congress, where it languished for 
decades. The modern campaign began in 1967, when a stubborn 
Paul, then 82, persuaded the National Organization for Women 
to endorse the amendment. By 1972, partly because of the mo- 
mentum of the civil rights and antiwar movements and partly 
because of adroit political maneuvering, particularly by Martha 
_ Griffiths, then a Democratic 





amendment’s leading foe, at 
a press conference in Wash- 
ington. There was no concil- 
iatory gesture to ERA backers, 
whom she termed “con men” 
and “vicious people.” 

Schlafly and her support- 
ers celebrated at a balloon- 
festooned Over-the-Rainbow 
party, where the 1,400 guests | 
pledged allegiance to the flag 
and listened to some 30 vic- 
| tory speeches. Said Conserva- 
tive Digest Editor John Lof- 
ton: “I salute you fellows for 
doing to the ERA what Mena- 
chem Begin is doing to the 
P.L.O.” And they applauded 
“special service” awards giv- 
en to outstanding ERA oppo- 
nents, among them the Rev. 
Jerry Falwell, Under Secre- 
tary of State James Buckley 
and Senator Jesse Helms. 
| The amendment’s back- 
| ers marked the day less fes- 
tively. At rededication rallies 
around the country, they 
pledged to continue the fight. 
In Washington’s Lafayette 
Square, Eleanor Smeal, presi- 
dent of the National Organi- 
zation for Women, told a | 
crowd of 2,000: “We are end- 
ing this campaign stronger 
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TERRY ASKE Congresswoman from Michi- 
gan, the ERA had been passed 
by Congress. A seven-year 
deadline was set for ratifica- 
tion by three-fourths of the 
State legislatures. By the end 
of 1972, 22 states had passed 
the amendment, but others 
followed much more slowly. 
As the 1979 cut-off ap- 
proached, the ERA was still 
three states short of ratifica- 
tion. Intense lobbying by 
amendment advocates per- 
suaded Congress to extend 
the deadline another three 
years, to June 30, 1982. 

But the ERA was in serious 
trouble. By March of 1979 
ERA Opponents had succeed- 
ed in getting five states—Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Idaho, Ne- 
braska and South Dakota—to | 
overturn their ratification 
votes. In December of 1981, 
in a long-awaited decision, 
US. District Court Judge 
Marion J. Callister ruled that 
states have the right to re- 
scind passage of constitution- 
alamendments. Moreover, he 
declared, Congress had vio- 
lated the Constitution by 
granting the three-year ex- 
tension of the deadline. An- 
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than we began. We are a ma- 

jority. We are determined to 

play majority politics ... We 

| are not going to be reduced again to the ladies’ auxiliary.” A 
new ratification effort will begin July 14, when at least 157 
Representatives and 46 Senators will reintroduce the amend- 
ment to Congress. 

ERA supporters vowed vengeance for the amendment’s de- 
feat. The National Women’s Political Caucus issued a “dirty 
dozen” list of state legislators, all male, who “roadblocked the 
Equal Rights Amendment.” More constructively, they pledged 
to elect women to office in far greater numbers. Said Goucher 
College Student Anna Maria Halkousis: “In America, over half 
the population is female, but we are not the better half and 

| not even the other half. In government, we are still the miss- 
ing half.” 

The ratification effort failed despite widespread support. 
More than 450 national organizations, from the AFL-CIO to the 
Y.W.C.A. to the American Jewish Committee, endorsed the 
amendment. Polls showed consistently that its passage was fa- 

| vored by more than two-thirds of U'S. citizens. Indeed, the idea 
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Eleanor Smeal: blunt, tenacious, but inept in the world of politics 





gry ERA supporters imme- 
diately appealed Callister’s 
decision. They also launched 
a vigorous ERA Countdown campaign aimed at getting Oklaho- 
ma, North Carolina, Missouri, Illinois and Florida to pass the 
amendment, but to no avail. The last state to ratify the ERA was 
Indiana in 1977 


mendment supporters place heavy blame for the defeat 

on men. Women are, after all, still relatively unrepre- 

sented in national and local legislatures. Even powerful | 
male politicians who endorsed the amendment seldom gave it a 
high priority. Says Liz Carpenter of ERAmerica: “They spent 
their credit on other issues.” 

Smeal focuses on the “invisible lobby of business” that prof- 
its from sexual discrimination. She notes that no trade associa- 
tion, no businessman’s alliance, no Chamber of Commerce and 
no National Association of Manufacturers was on the roll of 
ERA supporters. But her strongest condemnation is of the insur- 
ance industry. NOW claims that women unfairly pay more than 





men for health and disability insurance: women have shorter 
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On the edge of Waikiki you'll find a whole world 
inside a Village. The Hilton Hawaiian Village. 
You can spend your entire vacation here and 

never miss a thing. 
A spacious beach, catamaran cruises and an 

ocean full of excitement are just out the door. A 

Rainbow Bazaar full of exotic shops features 


o> : re | 
treasures from throughout the Pacific and the 
Orient. And eight restaurants assure you a variety 
of superb cuisine, not to mention the spectacular 
Don Ho Polynesian Review. 
All the wonder of Waikiki is just steps away. But 
wait till you see it from our point of view. The 
Hilton Hawaiian Village. A world apart. 


[ HILTON HAWAIIAN VILLAGE 


Call your local Hilton Reservation Service or your Travel Agent. 





On Land Or Sea Nobody 
Beats Budget In Florida! 


ONE-DAY CRUISE! 


Rent a compact car or larger from participating 
Budget locations in Florida and enjoy a FREE one 
day cruise on SeaEscape™ from Scandinavian 
World Cruises with the purchase of one full fare 
SeaEscape™ ticket. Offer good Monday through 
Friday. One free cruise per rental. In Central 
Florida, enjoy a full day of cruising, valued at $70. 
In Miami, it’s the “Breakaway Day,” Miami to 
Grand Bahamas and back, valued at $89. Gourmet 
meals, casino gambling, non-stop entertainment, 
and special children’s rate. 

For further information call toll-free 
1-800-432-0900 in Florida. Out of state call toll- 
free 1-800-327-7400. 





Ships’ Registry: Bahamas 


FREE $20 CARRY-ALL TOTE BAG! 


Now, when you rent a compact car or larger 
from any of the convenient participating Budget 
locations in Florida, you get a FREE $20 Carry-All 
tote! It’s lightweight, durable nylon, with deep 
pockets on each end and a detachable 36” shoulder 
strap. And it's yours, free, when you present this 
ad at the start of rental. 

Offer available to corporate customers, but not 
available with tour packages or any other discount. 
One Carry-All tote per rental. 





FREE UNLIMITED MILEAGE! 


At Budget there's never a charge for mileage in 
Florida, and Budget has more Lincolns available 
for rent than any other company in Florida. You 
can afford to vacation in one of America’s foremost 
luxury cars, when you rent it at a Budget price. 
We'll save you money by the day, the weekend or 
the week. You can rent a Lincoln from Budget for 
less than you can from Hertz. 
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E-DAY CRUISE, FREE T BAG, FREE UNLIMITED MILEAGE. 
That’s why nobody beats Budget in Florida! 


Call Toll-Free 1-800-527-0700 


ON 


aS Or Call Your Travel Agent 
° Rate comparison based on Hertz 
Orlando e Port Canaveral regular aos oh pa rate, when car is 
Tampa® returned to renting location. 
Sarasota*® 
West Palm Beach* . 
Fort Lauderdale r 


*In Terminal Miami @ Port of Miami 
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A Budget System Licensee Program 
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At 3M, we’ve 
ont 


Introducing the 
3M Electronic Typewriters. 


Actually, 3M Electronic Typewriters 
have a lot on the ball 





3M 200 


More technology and communica- 
tions know-how than today’s leading 
electric typewriter could ever have 

And then some 

Starting with a display window. So 
you Can see your mistakes and correct 
them — automatically — before they're 
ever typed 

Add to that automatic, one-step 
centering and indenting. Automatic tab 
margin and column setting. Automatic 
underscoring. Automatic decimal align- 
ment. Even automatic boldface type. And 
reverse highlighting 

Plus a microprocessor based mem- 
ory system that lets our 3M Electronic 
Typewriters remember exactly what you've 
typed. So you can make any necessary 
additions and corrections, then push a 
button and let the 3M Electronic do the 
typing. Automatically. Freeing up time to 
move on to other urgent projects. 
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And instead of using a rotating ball 
technology, 3M Electronic Typewriters use 
a daisy wheel printing method. A method 
that's faster. Neater, And far quieter than 
any electric typewriter technology. 

The result is always top quality, profes- 








3M 600 


sional looking typed documents. Quickly 
and easily 

Best of all, the 3M Electronic Type 
writers are available in a full range of 
models 

That means you can get exactly the 


ball. 








got something 





right level of sophistication you need to 
run your office smoothly. 

So call 800-328-1684 (in Minnesota 
800-792-1072), or send the coupon and 





3M 800 


see for yourself just how much our 3M 
Electronic Typewriters have on the ball 





| want to see just how much you 
have on the ball. Please send me more 
information on the 3M Electronic 
Typewriters 














State 


Phone( ) Zip 


Send to: 3M Copying Products Division, 
3M Center, Building 216-2N, St. Paul, MN 
55144 Attn: G. Collins BNW 7/82 


3M hears you... 

















Neer ||| you imagine. 





Suddenly, the dream is real. 
Color as vivid as your imagination. Images that 
capture a richness of detail rarely seen before. 
Beauty, as fresh as tomorrow, today. 

Fuji videocassettes. In all the most popular 
Beta and VHS lengths. 

For all there is worth seeing. 
And all there is yet to see. 


©1981 Fuji Photo Film U.S.A., Inc., Magnetic Tape Division, 350 Fifth Avenue, NY, NY 10118 





| They thought that just being 








hospital stays than men do and fewer injuries on the job. 
The American Council of Life Insurance, a trade group, de- 
nies that differing rate structures for men and women are ineq- 
uitable. Women do lose less time than men from work due to job 
injuries. But when days lost by illness are included, the average 
woman is away from work 10% more than the average man 
Women do have shorter hospital stays, but they also are hospi- 
talized 40% more often. Says Robert Waldron, ACLI spokesman: 
“We haven’t lifted a finger, covertly or in any setting, to oppose 
ERA. Indeed, a great many people in the business support ERA.” 
Though pro-ERA forces scored impressive successes—mobi- 
lizing thousands of people for rallies, maneuvering for the dead- 
line extension, getting organizations to relocate conventions to 
ratified states—they also clearly must share in the blame for the 
amendment’s defeat. Feminists relied too much on moral fervor 
and impassioned rhetoric, and displayed little of the political 
savvy needed to wage an effective state-by-state ratification 
drive. Symbolically perhaps, Smeal showed great tenacity and 
faith but revealed little taste 





being drafted for combat duty. Both feminists and Schlafly be- 
lieve the draft was the issue most damaging to ERA’s chances. 
Says Oklahoma State Senator Marvin York, a strong ERA sup- 
porter: “People were literally led to believe their worst fears.” 

It took ERA advocates until a few months ago to seize the ini- 
tiative by emphasizing positive issues like pay discrepancies. 
New radio ads featured a father outraged that his daughter had 
lost out on a job because she was a female and a woman suffer- 
ing the economic impact of an inequitable divorce settlement. 

Both ERA supporters and opponents have learned some 
practical lessons, which they plan to put to use. Ruth Adams 
originally came to Oklahoma from North Dakota last summer 


to coordinate the pro-ERA drive but will stay on with her family | 


to work for NOW until after the fall elections. Irene Toepfer, on 
the other hand, a member of the anti-ERA Illinois Eagle Forum, 
plans to use her skills to oppose abortion and sex education in 
the schools and to lobby for textbook reform. 

These are not isolated instances. Thousands of women, politi- 
_ cally awakened in the ten- 





or talent for politicians or 
politics. In the early days ac- 
tivists did not seem to know 
how to find a precinct list or 
run a phone bank. Says 
Elaine Gordon of the Florida 
legislature: “We all tried to 
tell them how the process 
worked and the importance 
of things like raising money, | 
but they didn’t believe us 


right would be enough.” 
Advocates often showed 
a curious blend of naiveté 
and arrogance. There was a 
failure initially to recruit 
nonworking and minority 
women Nonprofessional 
pink-collar workers felt put 
down. Women who had 
“made it” economically also 
felt estranged. When it came 
to lobbying legislators, ERA 
supporters could be appall- 
ingly inept. In Illinois, a 
woman Offered a legislator a 
$1,000 bribe. In Georgia, a 
state representative claimed 
that he had been proposi- 
tioned in an effort to solicit 
his vote. And in Florida, pro- 
ERA workers banged on 
doors of legislators’ homes at 7 
a.m. to hand them literature,a 
state senator's driveway was 











| year struggle, have become a 
potent political force. Says 
Carpenter: “A political figure 
is going to look very laughable 
if he is antiwoman. This fall 
there is going to be sexual 
harassment at the ballot box 
in a way that men have never 
known before.” 

Politicians now speak 
respectfully of a “gender 
gap” between men and 
women voters. No longer do 
women follow their fathers’, 
husbands’ or lovers’ leads 
on candidates and issues 
They are making up their 
| own minds, and often dis- 

agreeing. A poll on the Illi- 
| nois Governor’s race shows 
that women, angered by in- 
| cumbent Republican James 





dorsement of ERA, have 
flocked to his opponent, 
Democrat Adlai E. Steven- 
son III. Their support has 
given Stevenson the edge in 
a race in which he had been 
running behind. Last week 
a New York Times/CBS 
News poll revealed that 50% 
of men but only 41% of wom- 
en approve of Reagan’s han- 
dling of the presidency. Pres- 
_| idential Pollster Richard 








painted with pro-ERA slogans, 
and the white fagade of the 
state capitol was defaced with pro-amendment mottoes. | 

In contrast, the opposition—the Eagle Forum, Fundamen- 
talist Christian churches, the Moral Majority, the John Birch 
Society, the Mormon Church, the American Farm Bureau—was 
well financed and smoothly organized almost from the start. 
While ERA supporters staged national demonstrations, foes visit- 
ed state legislators to argue that women are already protected by 
the 14th Amendment, which offers equal protection to “all per- 
sons.” They quickly co-opted the fight and mired it down in dire 
warnings of homosexual marriages and unisex toilets. ERA sup- 
porters dismissed the scare talk as irrelevant. But, says Emory 
University Political Scientist Eleanor Main, “we should have 
presented evidence to prove, for example, that the privacy act 
would preclude unisex toilets.” When the battle moved to more 
substantial issues, it was again on opponents’ terms. Foes 
claimed that the ERA would cede states’ rights to the Federal 
Government, cause the death of the family by removing a man’s 








Phyllis Schlafly: adroit, determined, playing to people’s worst fears 


Wirthlin suggests women 
distrust Reagan’s economic 
programs and fear he is too hawkish on foreign policy 

Ignoring women, politicians of both parties now acknowl- 
edge, may ultimately prove a costly mistake. Even the most con- 


| servative are now wary. Republican Senator Orrin Hatch of 


Utah, who proposes a constitutional amendment to limit abor- 
tion, is at pains to indicate he “feels deeply about women’s 
rights. I opposed the ERA,” he says, “because I didn’t want the 
Federal Government to control all aspects of family life. I don’t 
believe anybody won in this fight. I think women do not have 
equality.” Senator Hatch is up for re-election. 

Women in fact are not just coming up even with men but 
taking the lead on issues, Says Pollster Patrick Caddell: “It’s the 


women who seem to be staking out the first set of positions, | 


whether it’s on quality of life or nuclear power, and the men who 
seem to be moving toward them. If that pattern holds up, it 
could be of enormous political significance. That changes the 
real dynamics of American politics.” —By Anastasia Toufexis. 
Reported by Hays Gorey/Washington and Jane O'Reilly/New York 





Obligation to support his wife and children and lead to women 
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A Palestinian soldier, his rifle slung across his shoulder, walks through a 
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rubble-strewn Beirut street that was hit by an Israeli raid “"’’°*""*/"'"'5°" 





“Leave West Beirut!” 





Begin warns the civilians as negotiators race to prevent an attack on the city 


ay after day, the unnerving calm 

stretched on. The truce between 

Israeli invaders and Palestinian 

defenders that had been in effect 
for more than a week threatened to break 
down at any moment with potentially di- 
sastrous results for the entire region. As 
talks continued, with U.S. Special Envoy 
Philip Habib serving as chief negotiator, 
there appeared to be just two possible out- 
comes: |) a large-scale withdrawal from 
Lebanon of all or most of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization’s 6,000 fighting 
men based in West Beirut; 2) an Israeli 


| 


onslaught against the P.L.O.’s redoubt, | 


leading to an Israeli victory over the 
P.L.O. and the death or injury of thou- 
sands of Lebanese and Palestinian civil- 
ians as well. 


The P.L.O. was clearly playing for | 


time, hoping that diplomatic pressure 
from the U.S., Western Europe and the 
Arab world would prevent Israel from 
launching its final attack. Fearful that the 


truce would keep them from achieving a | 


total victory over their enemies, the Israe- 
lis increased the pressure on the P.L.O. 
Jets screamed over West Beirut at night to 
drop flares and smoke canisters, vivid re- 
minders of the destruction that could rain 





from the skies. Addressing his remarks to 
the civilian population of Beirut, Israeli 
Prime Minister Menachem Begin de- 
clared on the floor of the Knesset: “Leave, 
leave, save yourselves! We don’t want to 
harm any of you. By foot or by car, leave 
West Beirut.” Thousands of Israeli leaf- 
lets dumped by plane on the Lebanese 
capital contained a similar message. 

In this grim atmosphere, the struggle 
for peace was essentially a race against 
time. For the U.S., the challenge was the 
one that President Reagan alluded to in 
his Wednesday evening press conference: 
how to “walk the very narrow line” be- 
tween keeping the pressure on the P_L.O. 
to negotiate a withdrawal, and on Israel to 
refrain from making a devastating attack 
on West Beirut. To neglect the former 
would be to give the P.L.O. the mistaken 
notion that world opinion might yet save 
it. To neglect the latter would be to invite 
an Israeli bloodbath in the capital. 

In Beirut, P.L.O. Chairman Yasser 
Arafat was quoted by a leftist newspaper 
as comparing himself with the wartime 
Winston Churchill. “Why do you say that 
I will leave Beirut?” Arafat demanded. 
“What is this stupid propaganda? Did 
Winston Churchill leave London?” Ara- 


| the P.L.O.’s_ predicament 


fat’s bravado concealed the harsh truth of 
there is no 
place it can go and survive in its present 
form. The P.L.O. leadership and many of 
its guerrillas may eventually be given 
sanctuary in one or more Arab countries, 
but none was willing to accept the P.L.O. 
as an organized military force or to allow 
it to act as a special state within a state, as 
it has done in Lebanon. The Palestinian 
cause will persevere, since the status of 
more than 4 million Palestinians, includ- 
ing 1.3 million in the Israeli-occupied 
West Bank and Gaza Strip, remains unre- 
solved. But the role of the P.L.O. in behalf 
of that cause has been decisively changed 
by the events of the past month 

Habib’s task was to reconcile Israel's 
blunt demand that the Palestinians lay 
down their arms and flee the country with | 
the P.L.O.’s plea for an “honorable sur- 
render.” On Monday the P_L.O. presented | 


| Habib with a set of requests. The most im- | 


portant was the retention of a “symbolic” 
military presence in Lebanon in the form 
of two armed brigades that would be com- 
manded by the Lebanese army. The 
P.L.O, has similar arrangements in Jor- 
dan and Syria. In addition, the organiza- 
tion asked that it be allowed to maintain 
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its own armed police force in the Palestin- 
ian refugee camps within Lebanon, and to 
retain a diplomatic mission in Beirut. 

When the Israelis flatly turned down 
the PL.O., the US. continued its private 
discussions with the Lebanese govern- 
ment in search of a workable compromise. 
Both the U.S. and Lebanon opposed a 
P.L.O. armed presence, either within the 
Lebanese army or in the refugee camps, 
| and they agreed that the P.L.O. leadership 
must leave Beirut. But the U.S. did not 
agree with Israel that all 6,000 Palestinian 
soldiers in the Beirut area should be re- 
quired to quit Lebanon. Washington con- 
tended that guerrillas who were prepared 
to surrender their arms should be permit- 
ted to remain in Lebanon as part of the 
Palestinian refugee population. The key 
element for the U.S. and the Lebanese was 
not Israel’s call for a total eradication of 
the P.L.O. but an end to what one senior 
US. diplomat described as “armed en- 
claves in Lebanon.” 

With Lebanese officials serving as in- 
termediaries, the Reagan Administration 
sent a nine-point U.S.-Lebanese proposal 
to the P.L.O., offering the Palestinians a 
more or less honorable surrender. At the 
heart of the plan was a goal believed to be 


Lebanese and the Syrians: the removal! of 
Palestinian, Israeli and Syrian military 
forces from the Beirut area, and their re- 
placement by Lebanese army units. An 
accompanying message from the U.S. to 
the PL.O. contained a terse warning— 
make a quick decision to withdraw from 
Lebanon or face the fact that Israel would 
“probably” invade West Beirut and expel 
the P.L.O. by force. The Israeli army, said 
the US., was “prepared for it, can do it, 





resolving the situation.” 


acceptable to all parties, including the | 


and is not going to wait forever without | 
| were definitely after Arafat. Whenever 
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Although the Israelis had been insist- 
ing that P.L.O. members lay down their 
arms before leaving Beirut, Begin made a 
midweek concession: the guerrillas could 
keep their side arms. “We'll let them keep 
their personal weapons,” Begin told the 
Knesset. “We won't humiliate them. But 
they’re going to leave Beirut, and they’re 
going to leave Lebanon.” 

Though few specifics were known of 
the Habib negotiations in Beirut, one se- 
nior U.S. diplomat declared that the talks 
had reached the “rug merchant stage,” 
implying that the various sides were hag- 
gling over the details of a P.L.O. with- 
drawal. By the end of the week, all parties 
were believed to have accepted the main 
principles of the U.S.-Lebanese plan. The 
P.L.O. realized that it must move its basic 
operations out of Lebanon, while the Is- 
raelis grudgingly accepted the idea that 
the Palestinians could retain a political of- 
fice of some kind in Beirut. 

Still unresolved was the question of 
where the P.L.O. leadership would go if it 
did leave Beirut. Several Arab states, in- 
cluding Egypt, Syria, Jordan and even 
Saudi Arabia, have expressed some will- 
ingness to admit the Fatah leaders, but 
only Egypt has made an offer. The U.S. 
believed that any of these states would be 
sure that the P.L.O, did not regain its for- 
mer military power. 

Whether Israel intended from the be- 
ginning of its “Operation Peace for Gali- 
lee” a month ago to press on to Beirut re- 
mains uncertain, but its primary aim, as 
Defense Minister Ariel Sharon put it 
bluntly last week, was “to destroy the 
P.L.O.” In addition, the Israelis were after 
the top leadership. A Knesset member 
who belongs to the ruling Likud coalition 
last week told TIME’s Robert Slater, “We 











we knew he was heading for a certain 
bunker in Beirut, we sent planes to that 
bunker in the hope that he would be 
harmed. On the third day of the invasion, 
the Cabinet was actually informed that he 
might have been killed.” 

Israel’s assault was criticized from 
abroad for causing so many civilian casu- 
alties and for the possibly illegal use of 
some of its advanced American weaponry 
(see box). At home, some of Begin’s critics 
felt the government had misled the coun- 
try about its war aims. Shimon Peres, 
leader of the Labor opposition, noted in 
the Knesset that he did not want to get 
into a political argument, but said he 
hoped that Begin realized that there were 
public doubts about the campaign. Al- 
though the protests continued, a poll pub- 
lished last week by the Jerusalem Post 
Suggested that the invasion was strongly 
supported by the Israeli public. According 
to the survey, 78% of those questioned 
said the operation in Lebanon was “defi- 
nitely” justified, another 16% supported it 
with some reservations and only 5% op- 
posed it. The poll concluded that if an 
election were held now, Begin’s Likud 
would win by a landslide. 

Begin has reason to be concerned, 
however, about how the invasion has af- 
fected Israel’s reputation overseas. Apart 
from the criticism it has aroused in the 
U.S., the attack has been widely con- 
demned in Western Europe. The French 
government, which has been particularly 
active in seeking to defuse the crisis, was 
also enraged by a U.S. veto of a U.N. Se- 
curity Council resolution that France 
sponsored two weeks ago calling for both 
Israeli and Palestinian withdrawal from 
Beirut. (The U.S. protested that the reso- 
lution did not call for a disarmament of 
the P.L.O.) The British government has 
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roundly condemned the Israeli action in 
Lebanon, where, in the somewhat ironic 
words of one British diplomat, Israel has 
behaved “like a ruthless colonial power.” 
By humiliating and destroying Arafat and 
the more moderate wing of the P.L.O., the 
British believe, Israel has provoked “a 
wholesale radicalization of the younger 
P.L.O. leadership.” 

So far, the reaction of most Arab 
states to the Israeli invasion has been 
more muted than even the Israelis had 
expected. But Egyptian President Hosni 
| Mubarak was said by a Western diplomat 
to be “angry, frustrated and humiliated” 
over the whole affair. The presumption 
was that the Camp David peace process 
had contributed, in a marginal way, to Is- 
rael’s decision to launch the invasion, 
since the agreement had neutralized 
Egypt and thus reduced Israel’s need to 
worry about its southern border. 

Behind the scenes, the most active of 
the Arab states was Saudi Arabia, whose 
leaders were upset about the plight of the 
| P.L.O. but did not, as has been reported, 
threaten to use the “oil weapon” against 
the US. if Washington failed to stop an 
Israeli attack on West Beirut. Late last 
week the Saudis quietly invited Lebanese 
Phalangist Leader Bashir Gemayel to vis- 
it Taif, their unofficial summer capital, 
for talks with King Fahd and several vis- 
iting Arab diplomats. Gemayel, a Maro- 
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nite, is not only leader of the powerful 
Christian militia known as the Lebanese 
Forces but a member of the recently 
formed National Salvation Committee. 

The Saudis apparently wanted Ge- 
mayel to agree to the P.L.O.’s retention of 
both a limited military and political pres- 
ence in the war-torn country, but under 
Lebanese sovereignty. Under the Saudi 
plan, a force of 800 to 1,000 Palestinian 
soldiers would stay in Lebanon, while the 
remaining guerrilla forces, which may 
number as high as 35,000, would leave for 
Jordan, Syria and Egypt, but always sub- 
ject to local control. Backed with weap- 
ons from the Israelis, the Christian Pha- 
lange has in the past fought the Muslims 
and the P.L.O. On his return to Lebanon, 
Gemayel warned the P.L.O. that it must 
face the “new realities,” but he did not 
call for its complete removal from his 
country. 

If the P.L.O. is eliminated as a mili- 
tary presence in Lebanon, the Christians 
could be on the verge of a return to power. 
Certainly this is a goal that the Israelis 
would endorse. But would the Christians 
seek to re-establish their former position 
with finesse and understanding, or with a 
vengeance that could provoke a return to 
civil war? Some Western diplomats were 
encouraged by Phalangist Leader Ge- 
mayel’s quick trip to Saudi Arabia. They 
believe it showed that Gemayel is not pre- 


eter, they are clearly unsuited for use in civilian neighborhoods. 
The Israeli sores 


have admitted using cluster bombs, but never in civilian 


Still, any use of the weapon may be a violation of the Israelis’ reported pledge to 
use it only against two or more Arab states. Israel not only does not consider the 


P.L.O. to be a state; it does 


not recognize the organization as a legal entity. 


Israel also agreed to use the cluster bombs only for defensive purposes, as it 
does with all weaponry received from the U.S. Washington has formally asked 
the Israelis to justify the use of the bombs. Until it receives an answer, 


deliveries to Israel as punishment. Such a recommendation is considered 


highly unlikely. 





pared to take power in Lebanon as an Is- 
raeli puppet, but is instead interested in 
resuming the national consensus that is 
crucial to Lebanon’s survival. Moreover, 
the trip may indicate that Gemayel real- 
izes he cannot establish himself as an 
Arab leader and at the same time throw 
out the P.L.O. completely. 

On the question of allowing the P.L.O. 
to retain a “symbolic” presence, the Leba- 
nese government was deeply divided. 
Right-wing President Elias Sarkis was 
holding out for a complete withdrawal, 
while moderate Prime Minister Chafik 
Wazzan insisted upon a minimal P.L.O. 
presence. At one point Sarkis declared: 
“The Palestinians will have to do what 
they are told or they will be killed.” Waz- 
zan shouted back: “Give me a Kalashni- 
kov [an assault rifle] and I will be killed 
with them.” 

The intricate political maneuvering 
went on against a backdrop of desolation 
and fear. The residents of West Beirut 
were constantly reminded that the Israe- 
lis were at their gates, that the time for a 
settlement was running out. Thousands 
fled to the safety of East Beirut and the 
countryside. Refugees from the south had 
already crowded into schools and arcades 
and commandeered apartments. In this 
tense setting, one automobile driver creat- 
ed a panic simply by leaving his old red 
Mercedes double-parked for a few min- 
utes in front of a building packed with ref- 
ugees. The danger: the car might contain 
an explosive charge. One mother, an in- 
fant in her arms, sprinted a block and, 
with tears running down her cheeks, hid 
behind a stone wall. Then she ran another 
block. When the driver of the Mercedes 
returned a few minutes later, he found a 
crew of young men trying to take the car 
apart in search of a bomb. 

In West Beirut, many buildings bore 
scars from the current crisis. Palestinian 
and Lebanese Muslim fighting men re- 
mained at their guard posts, as a few 
stray civilians removed possessions from 
bombed-out apartments. Near the en- 
trance to the Shatila refugee camp, chil- 
dren splashed in a pool created a few days 
earlier when a bomb dug deep into the 
earth and struck a water main. 

Among the war-weary people of Bei- 
rut, including Lebanese Muslims and even 
some Palestinian civilians, there was de- 
veloping a widespread feeling that the 
P.L.O. power structure must leave—and 
soon. Said a West Beirut shopkeeper: “If | 
the Palestinians do not go, they will take us 
all down with them.” Expressing some of 
the same feelings, a Palestinian business- 
man declared: “The P.L.O. must accept 
defeat. We have all suffered too much 
madness and destruction.” Everyone 
could agree on that. At week’s end, as the 
Israelis moved to seal off all entry to West 
Beirut, the question was whether the nego- 
tiations could succeed in time to head off 
the Israeli onslaught. —8y William E. Smith. 
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The more you look 
at the finest road 
cars in the world, 
the more you like 
the Mazda 626 
Sport Coupe. 





There are many similar- 
ities between the Mazda 
626 and the BMW 320i. 
But as you begin to study 
these two exc eptional 
road cars, one major 
difference stands out. 





The 626 stands for 
exceptional value. 

It's also an excep- 
tional automobile. The 
626 handles like a sports 
car. Rides like a full-size 
car. Looks like an expen- 
sive European road car. 
And gets gas mileage like 
an economy Car. 


The 626 


3 2) isanen- | 


gaging 

mixture of sophistication 
and sport. A car that is 
quick and precise through 
turns. Yet roomy and 
comfortable through 
long trips. 

Performance and 
handling come from a 


5-speed transmission, 
and front suspension 
and steering systems 
adapted from the Mazda 
RX-7 sports car. 

Perhaps best of all 
the 626 offers you all this 
at an astonishingly low 
price. 

Proof that among the 
world’s fine road cars 
the Mazda 626 Sport 
Coupe not only stands 
out. But stands alone asa 
remarkable value 





2.0 | 
litre overhead cam engine, 


“HIGH SWIRL” 
MEANS IMPROVED 
PERFORMANCE. 
The 2-litre, 4-cylinder, 
overhead cam engine has | 
an aluminum cr¢ 
cylinder head 
with a hemis- Gt 
pherical combustion 
chamber. The intake 
dort in the cylinder 
head is S-shaped to 
produce “high swirl” 


»ss-flow 


A ROAD CAR THAT 
KNOWS HOW TO 
HANDLE THE ROAD. 

Impeccable road man- 
ners come standard with 
every Mazda 626 Sport 
Coupe. Its behavior 
on curves is especially 
impressive 

The 626 owes 4 
its superb han- 
dling charac- 
teristics, in part re 
to its almost 


perfect balance. 51% of its 


| weight rests on the front 


24 
es =i enter the airstream 
Rat ect 





pededce in the fuel/air 


mixture. This leads to 
improved atomization, 
resulting in a faster, more 
stable combustion pro- 
Atomization is also 
C enhanced by the 


cess 


<~ 
design, which 
allows the fuel to 


wheels, 49% on the rear. 
And the 626’s center of 
gravity is just 20.3 inches 
off the ground. 

A most effective way 
to judge how well a car 
adheres to the road dur- 





ing cornering 1S to } utit 
on a circular skidpad and 


unique carburetor 


in eight small sprays 
instead of one large one. 

A fully-transistorized 
ignition system also con- 
tributes to combustion 
stability. 

These meticulous 
refinements help the 626 
meet the conflicting de- 
mands of low exhaust 
emissions, good erfor- 
mance, and exc ‘ellent fuel 
economy. 





measure 
the 
amount 
of lateral 
g force 
it can 





withstand before 
adhesion. 

In skidpad tests con- 
ducted over the last tw« 
years by Road & Track 
magazine, the Mazda 62¢ 
achieved a higher score 
for lateral acceleration 
(0.760 g) than any ot 
road car in its class 
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ENGINEERED FOR 
OUTSTANDING 
PERFORMANCE. 

Aerodynamic efficiency 
contributes to a car’s per- 
formance. So the Mazda 
626 was designed to 
reduce air turbulence, 
from the slant of its grille 
to the shape of its rear 
window. No wonder the 
626 achieves a low drag 
coefficient of 0.39. (The 


LISTEN TO ALL 
THE QUIET. 

Mazda engineers have 
gone to great lengths to 
make the 626 a quiet car 
in which to ride. For ex- 
ample, the ; 
floor pan is 
spherically 
curved to 
reduce Gc 
resonance 
This helps cut down the 
amount of engine, drive- 
train, and road noise 
transmitted to the pas- 
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Mazda RX-7’s is 0.34.) 
The accompanying 
graph shows the sort of 
performance you have 
every right to 6 
expect in a 
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senger compartment. 
Various multi-layered | 
sound-deadening mate- 
rials are applied to the 
floor and firewall areas to 
block noise even further. 
The aerodynamically - 
shaped body of the 626 
also contributes toa 
quiet interior by reduc- | 
ing the sound of the 
wind as it rushes past 
the windows and pillars. 


STANDARD FEATURES 


ON THE MAZDA 626. 
+ 2.0 litre overhead 

cam 4-cylinder engine 

* Power-assisted front 
disc brakes * Steel-belted 
radial tires * 5-speed 
overdrive transmission 
(3-speed automatic op- 
tional) * Full-width velour 
upholstery * AM/FM 
stereo radio * 60/40 split 


fold-down rear seat backs | 





THE MAZDA 626 

HAS VERY HIGH 

RESALE VALUE. 
According to the Kelley 
Blue Book, Mar.-Apr. 
1982, the 1979 Mazda 
626 Sport 
Coupe has 
retained 
99.3% of 


1979 MODEL 





BMW 320i 


: ete 2-Door Sedan 
its original | Toyota Celica 


suggested 
retail price. | C 
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| * Orthopedically con- 
toured reclining front 
bucket seats with adjust- 
able headrests * Remote 
trunk release * Front and 
rear stabilizer bars 
* Tinted glass ¢ Electric 
rear window defroster 
¢ Reminder chime for 
headlights left on * Three 
position lumbar, 
support for 
driver's seat- </ 
back plus 
| seat-cushion / 
angle ad- ds 
justment | 








+ Soft-grip steering wheel 

* Front door map pockets 

| » Dual electric remote- 
control sideview mirrors 

* Tachometer *8-function 

electronic check panel 

¢ All this and more. 





1982 Mazda $7545" 
626 Sport Coupe | 











*1982 EPA estimates for comparison | 
purposes for 626 Sport Coupe. The | 
mileage you get may vary with 
trip length, speed and weather. 
Actual highway mileage will 
probably be less. 

\**Manufacturer's suggested retail 
price for 626 Sport Coupe. Actual 
rices set by dealers. Taxes, license 
reight, options (wide tires/al 
wheels $350-$400) and other dealer 
charges extra. Prices may chang¢ 
without notice 


Performance data and comparisons 
with vehicles based on ’81 tests and 
information 
For ‘82 they 
may vary, as 
may avail- 
ability at 
dealers of 

+ no, Vehicles with 
_| specific 
features. 


RETAINED VALUE 
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Olympus XA.The go-anywhere 35mm camera. 


Now you can get big, beautiful, quality 
35mm pictures from a camera that fits in the 
palm of your hand. Choose the Olympus XA 
the XAl, or the XA2. Each is so compact you 
can take it places you never thought of taking 
a camera before. So stylish you'll want to 
show it off. No bulky cases or easy-to-lose 
lens caps. And each model has automatic 
exposure and convenient flash. Everywhere 
you go, /t goes — so you'll never miss another 
great shot again 

Get quality prints or slides the XA Way. It's 
the newest way in 35mm photography. And 
there's a hassle-free XA model just for you 
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EUROPE 


Trouble in the Pipeline 


The U.S. and its allies are at odds over how to deal with Soviets 





t is more than a debate, deeper than a 
commercial dispute over narrow na- 

tional interests. The public row that pits 
the U.S. against its major allies over the 
projected Euro-Soviet pipeline has ex- 
posed a gaping fissure in an issue central 
to the Atlantic Alliance’s very existence: 
how to deal with the Soviet Union. Meet- 
ing in Brussels last week, the leaders of 
the ten-nation European Community 
sternly warned President Reagan of the 
“adverse consequences” of his move to 
block or at least delay the planned 
$10 billion pipeline that is sup- 
posed to deliver natural gas 3,500 
miles from Siberia to the heart of 
Western Europe starting in 1984. 

Reverting to his old hard-line 
approach, Reagan had extended 
the existing ban on sales of Amer- 
ican products for the pipeline to % 
include equipment manufactured ! 
both by U.S. subsidiaries abroad 
and by foreign firms operating un- 
der US. licensing agreements. So 
angered were some European 
leaders that the first draft of the 
Brussels summit’s communiqué, 
later toned down, was described 
by a senior British diplomat as a 
“virtual European declaration of 
economic war against the U.S.” 

Taken amid mounting trans- 
atlantic trade tensions over steel, 
agriculture and textiles, Reagan’s 
pipeline decision confirmed sus- 
picions within the Community 
that Washington, in pursuit of 
its goals, was riding roughshod 
over Western Europe’s econo- 
mies. Rightly or wrongly, West- 
ern European leaders had been led by 
Secretary of State Alexander Haig and 
other officials to believe that the U.S. was 
willing to soften its opposition to the pipe- 
line in the interest of harmony, and spe- 
cifically in exchange for a European 
agreement—feeble though it was—to 
tighten credit to the Soviet bloc. 

French President Frangois Mitter- 
rand took the lead last week in urging 
his European partners to consider retal- 


| iatory measures against the U.S. He de- 


clared: “We cannot be content to turn 
[summit meetings] into just so much in- 
ternal propaganda for each of the par- 
ticipants. In that case, they should 
not be held at all.” The French Presi- 
dent was threatening by implication 
to boycott next year’s summit, to be 
held in the US. Britain’s Prime Min- 
ister Margaret Thatcher took one look 
at the original Brussels text and told 
her aides, “I cannot put my signature 
to this declaration, which goes beyond 
what is acceptable in publicly criticizing 
our American ally.” Backed by West 





| German Chancellor Helmut Schmidt, 





Thatcher succeeded in talking her Euro- 
pean colleagues into a milder line that 
called for an “effective dialogue” with 
the US. 

Despite their attempts to moderate 
the public spat with Washington, Thatch- 
er and Schmidt still hoped to change US. 
policy. The British Prime Minister in- 
structed Secretary for Trade Lord Cock- 
field to give notice that Britain is pre- 
pared to defy the Reagan sanctions in 





“It would be illusory to believe the U.S. can stop it.” 


order toenable British companies to com- 
plete $200 million worth of Soviet orders 
for the huge natural-gas project. Said 
Thatcher to the Commons: “The question 
is whether one very powerful nation can 
prevent existing contracts being fulfilled. 
I think it is wrong to do that.” In the 
same spirit, Schmidt announced that 
“like our European partners, we shall 
stick to the natural-gas pipeline deal be- 
cause it serves the necessary diversifica- 
tion of our energy supply.” 

It will also save thousands of jobs at a 
time when unemployment in the Commu- 
nity has reached a postwar record of an 
estimated 9.5%. Both Mitterrand and 
Schmidt have repeatedly explained to 
Washington that Western Europe's de- 
fense capability is inextricably linked to 
its economic well-being and social stabil- 
ity. That view so far has failed to sway the 
White House, where aides blamed Haig 
for having misled the Western Europeans 
into thinking that Reagan had agreed to 
soften his opposition to the pipeline. In 
fact, when Reagan left Versailles, unhap- 








py over the soft European stand on credit 
to the Soviet bloc, he still had not made 
up his mind whether to toughen the anti- 
pipeline sanctions. 

What triggered Reagan’s hard-line 
decision, according to White House aides, 
was a postsummit statement in an inter- 
view in which France's Mitterrand ech- 
oed European-wide opposition to waging 
any kind of “economic war” against 
the Soviets. To an irritated Reagan, 
it suddenly seemed that any semblance 
of an understanding at Versailles had 
been downgraded. Moreover, the Polish 
government has not lifted martial law, 
which was the original cause for the sanc- 
tions. The U.S. has never clearly spelled 
out what had to happen in Poland before 
soveore the sanctions could be lifted. Said 
one State Department official: 
“The discussion never even got 
that far.” With Haig out of the 
picture, the Administration was 
beginning to believe that the pipe- 
line could even be stopped. Said 
Lawrence Brady, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce: “Certainly we 
can delay the pipeline, and we 
may bring the Europeans round 
to stopping it altogether.” 

The seemingly quixotic cam- 
paign by the Reagan Administra- 
= tion against the pipeline is based 
on the view that the Soviet 
Union’s economic vulnerability 
> should be exploited. At Versailles, 
Reagan had reportedly told his 
partners: “If we push the Soviets, 
they will collapse. When will we 
get another opportunity like this 
in our lifetime?” Even observers 
who don’t for a minute believe the 
Soviet Union would actually col- 
lapse think that its behavior could 
be influenced: that economic 
pressure can force a reduction in 
Soviet military spending, dimin- 
ish aid to Cuba and Viet Nam and even, 
perhaps, bring about a measure of inter- 
nal reform in the Communist system. 
Reagan’s principal aim in attacking the 
pipeline agreement is to prevent Moscow 
from benefiting from a flow of hard cur- 
rency (an estimated $8 billion annually by 
the late 1980s) that could be used for vital 
imports of Western technology. U.S. offi- 
cials, however, have been toning down 
their concern that Western Europe could 
become overdependent on Soviet energy 
supplies. Western European leaders point 
out that even operating at full capacity, 
the Soviet pipeline will supply only 5% of 


| Western Europe’s total energy needs. 


Reagan’s eagerness to take advantage 
of the Soviet Union’s economic failures 
rests on assumptions that are widely con- 
tested, not only in Western Europe but 
also by most independent experts in the 
U.S. They point out that whatever diffi- 
culties the Soviet economy may face—in- 
cluding a shortage of hard currency— 
Moscow will always find the resources for 
its highest priority, defense. Said Charles 
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“Somewhere soon you'll discover 
our Puerto Rican white rum” 












“Puerto Rican white rum makes the best 
screwdriver. Better than gin. Better than vodka” 


1 direct ind vije, Law 


It's happening in beach houses, penthouses, ski houses and 
town houses. Everywhere you look, white rum from Puerto Rico is 
beit 1 instea gin or vodka. In screwdrivers, Bloody Marys 





, 1 
xed with tonic, soda or on the rocks 


The reason? Smoothness. By law, all rum from Puerto Rico 
must be aged at least one year. And when it comes to smoothness 
aging is the name of the game 


Make sure the rum is from Puerto Rico. 


Great rum has been made in Puerto Rico for almost five 


centuries. Our specialized skills and dedicatic ave pro f) 
duced rums of exceptional dryness and purity. No wonder ' 
over 86% of the rum sold in this country comes from 
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Percy, chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee: “It is difficult to 
see how this action will do any more than 
split the NATO alliance and give the 
Soviet Union an opening to divide us 
further.” 

What weakens the Reagan Adminis- 
tration’s argument for economic pressure 
on Moscow is that the US. is going ahead 
with huge sales of grain that are bound to 
| grow even larger as the Soviet Union 
faces its fourth bad harvest in a row. To 
help justify this boon for American farm- 
ers, the Reagan Administration notes that 
the grain is paid for in hard cash, thereby 
imposing real costs on the Soviets. The 
pipeline equipment, on the other hand, is 
bought on credit and then earns needed 
hard currency. To European ears, the ar- 
gument sounds unconvincing. The U.S. 
grain still relieves pressure on Soviet agri- 
culture and frees resources for other pur- 
poses, including arms production. 

By extending the embargo to include 
| U.S. licensees abroad, Washington 
sought, in the words of one official, to 
“close a loophole.” But, like most eco- 
nomic sanctions, the U.S. curbs on pipe- 
line technology may be easy to circum- 
vent. France’s state-owned engineering 
firm Alsthom Atlantique, for example, 
could build the rotors itself, though at the 
risk of an ugly legal tangle with Washing- 
ton over infringement of its General Elec- 
tric license. U.S. penalties include black- 
listing from the U.S. market, as well as 
heavy fines and even the arrest in the U.S. 
of executives from companies that violate 
the ban. 


ccording to most experts, the Soviets 

turned to the West largely to obtain 
cut-rate financing—in other words, a sub- 
sidy at the expense of Western European 
taxpayers—not because they needed for- 
eign know-how. The Soviets already pro- 
duce sophisticated aircraft turbines, 
which require expertise in high-tempera- 
ture technology, aerodynamics and stress 
analysis. Says Victor de Biasi, editor of 
Connecticut-based Gas Turbine World 
magazine: “Anybody who can produce 
aircraft turbines of as high a caliber as 
the Soviets do can darn well produce tur- 
bines for use on earth.” Indeed, French 
and West German companies last week 
were discussing the possibility of substi- 
tuting Soviet turbines for the embargoed 
US. models. 

Beyond the financial and strategic 
considerations, the pipeline has become a 
matter of national pride for the Soviets. 
“The net effect of the sanctions may. be 
rather small on the pipeline,” predicts 
Sovietologist Edward Hewett of the 
Brookings Institution in Washington, “but 
in terms of U‘S. relations with Western 
Europe, it could be rather serious.” The 
Reagan Administration may be in for con- 
siderably more trouble with its allies than 
it bargained for. | —By Frederick Painton. 
Reported by Gisela Bolte/Washington and 
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SOVIET UNION 

Eye Opener 

U.S. views get on prime time 


t began as a “casual balloon” launched 

by American physicians during a meet- 
ing with Anatoly Dobrynin, the Soviet 
Ambassador to the U.S. Asked the Amer- 
icans: Why not have doctors from the two 
superpowers discuss on Soviet television 
the medical consequences of nuclear war? 
“Why not?” Dobrynin responded. The re- 
sult, an unprecedented hourlong program 
watched by an estimated 50 million peo- 
ple, attracted so much interest that Soviet 
authorities rebroadcast it last week. 

In keeping with an agreement 
reached before the broadcast, the panel 
avoided prickly questions of national poli- 
cy. The American participants—Harvard 
University Cardiologists Bernard Lown 
and James Muller and Tufts University 
Professor John Pastore—discussed such 
topics as the effects of a one-megaton 
bomb on a city, medical care for nuclear 
victims and the long-term effects of radia- 
tion fallout. The Soviets likewise avoided 
ideological confrontations. Said Yevgeni 
Chazov, one of President Leonid Brezh- 
nev’s physicians: “We have come here 
openly and honestly to tell the people 
about our movement, whose main objec- 
tive is the preservation of life on earth.” 

For many Soviet viewers, the program 
provided the first real glimpse of the hor- 
rors of nuclear war. Said a schoolboy of 14 
who had seen pictures of mushroom 
clouds but not of an A-bomb’s effects on 
the ground: “I never imagined that nucle- 
ar bombs could be so destructive.” 

Officials in Washington declined to 
dismiss the program as a Soviet propa- 
ganda ploy. Said a State Department 
spokesman: “We don’t want to debunk 
something that might succeed in bringing 
about a greater feeling of concern about 
nuclear war in the Soviet Union.” Still, 
the day when 700,000 people gather in 
Red Square to oppose nuclear weapons, 
as they did in New York City’s Central 
Park last month, is probably as distant 
as ever. a 














Ordered by Mail 


Experience 1, charisma 0 


y the standards of any democracy, let 

alone the rough and tumble of British 
politics, it was an unusual way to pick a 
leader. Rather than leave the choice to its 
30 Members of Parliament, the new So- 
cial Democratic Party mailed ballots to 
each of the 62,372 people who had paid 
$19 a year to join the party. To the sur- 
prise of pundits and pollsters, the final tal- 
ly last week handed victory not to the un- 
derdog who had pressed for the ballot by 
mail but to the elder statesman who 
would no doubt have been the first choice 
of M.P.s in a smoke-filled room. The win- 
ner was Roy Jenkins, 61, a venerable 
politician who served in several Labor 
Cabinets and as president of the Brussels- 
based European Commission before help- 
ing form the new centrist party last year. 

There was little ideological difference 
between Jenkins and his rival, former La- 
bor Foreign Secretary David Owen, 44. 
Ultimately, the race came down to a 
choice between the old guard and the 
young challenger, the center and the 
slightly left-of-center, experience and 
charisma. Jenkins won comfortably with 
56% of the vote. He will become Prime 
Minister if the Social Democrats and their 
Liberal allies win the national election 
that is expected to take place late next 
year. 

Owen's star rose dur- 
ing the Falklands war, 
when he patriotically ~ 
backed the government of © 
Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher—but only up to 
a point. Alluding fre- 
quently to his experience 
as Foreign Secretary, he 
rarely failed to mention 
that he had averted an Ar- 
gentine threat to invade 
the Falklands in 1977. Jenkins 
Jenkins, by contrast, rare- 
ly spoke up. According to a recent poll, 
the public considered Owen intelligent, 
businesslike, fair and honest. Jenkins was 
seen as being smug, arrogant and out of 
touch. 

One reason the forecasts proved 
wrong is that, as Jenkins put it, “the peo- 
ple have turned back from the Falklands 
to unemployment and the economy.” On 
that turf, Jenkins’ experience as Chancel- | 
lor of the Exchequer from 1967 to 1970 
helped him a good deal. Jenkins, howev- | 
er, now faces an uphill battle. The Social 
Democrats and the Liberal Party reached | 
44% in the polls last November, ahead of | 
both Thatcher’s Conservatives (27%) and 
the Labor opposition (27%). But in the 
wake of the Falklands victory, the Tories 
have become the favorites, with 45%; the 
Social Democrats, with 23%, have fallen 
to third place. a 
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For example, one small company 
donated musical instruments to its 
local elementary school. Another 
helped underwrite scholarships for 
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orchestra to its local schools 
In fact, there are scores of ways 
your business can help open young 





minds. You'll not only bring the arts to 
kids, but in a way you'll be investin 
the future of America 

For more information, write to 
Business Committee for the Arts 
Inc., 1501 Broadway, Suite 2600 
New York, New York 10036 or call 
212-921-0700 
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CANADA 


Shock Therapy 


Budget for a “bankrupt” 





anadians marked their country’s 

115th birthday last week with picnics, 
parades and a dazzling display of fire- 
works over Ottawa’s Parliament Hill. But 
the celebration hardly reflected the times; 
Canada faces its worst economic slump 
since the 1930s. Unemployment stands at 
a post-Depression high of 10.2%, inflation 
is galloping along at 11.8%, and the prime 
rate is stuck at a crippling 18.25%. In an 
effort to check the growing sense of alarm, 
| Finance Minister Allan MacEachen un- 
veiled a new budget, his third in less than 
18 months. But as Canadians studied his 
belt-tightening measures—and a project- 
ed deficit proportionately double that of 
the U.S.—few felt reassured. Said a To- 








In an obvious overture to disgruntled 
American investors, MacEachen prom- 
ised that the Trudeau government would 
not “press the pace” of nationalization in 
the energy industry. He also pledged to 
relax the screening of foreign investors. 


But MacEachen had little good news for | 


Canadians. He asked workers in public 
service jobs to accept a cut in wage in- 
creases, from 12.2% last year to 6% in this 
year’s new contracts, and in effect raised 
taxes by limiting a provision that pro- 
tected taxpayers from inflation-induced 
“bracket creep.” The new budget did offer 
lower-interest loans to small businessmen 
and farmers and proposed an innovative 
plan that would tax interest earned from 
special term deposits only when the inter- 
est exceeded the inflation rate. 

Showing little confidence in the new 
budget, investors drove stock values on 
the Toronto Exchange down 44.36 points. 
The Canadian dollar briefly dipped to an 


“¥ 
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Trudeau listens, right, as Finance Minister MacEachen presents his new budget to Parliament 





ronto stockbroker: “The government is 
bankrupt, literally and figuratively.” 
Canada’s difficulties stem partly from 
living next door to the USS. In his address 
to Parliament, MacEachen singled out the 
prolonged U.S. recession and high interest 
rates (the prime last week: 16.5%) as “the 
foremost international obstacles” to Cana- 
da’s economic recovery.” The impact of 
US. policy on Canada is indisputable, but 
many businessmen on both sides of the 
border also think that Prime Minister 
Pierre Elliott Trudeau’s “Canadianiza- 
tion” program deserves some of the blame. 
Measures to increase Canadian ownership 
of the U.S.-dominated oil and gas indus- 
tries to 50% by 1990 and to ensure that for- 
eign investment projects benefit Canada 
have had a stultifying effect on business 
activity and encouraged investment capi- 
tal to leave Canada. Says a Reagan Ad- 
ministration economist: “Canadianiza- 
tion hangs like a sword of Damocles over 
all those large companies that have tradi- 
tionally operated in both countries.” 











A celebration dampened by the worst economic slump since the 1930s. 


alltime low of 76.8¢ against the US. 
greenback. Union leaders representing 
Canada's public servants vowed to fight 
the new wage guidelines. When Trudeau 
summoned the premiers of Canada’s ten 
provinces to Ottawa in a bid to sell them 
his economic plan, they responded by say- 
ing they would think about it. 

Trudeau's Liberal Party is suffering 
along with the economy. The latest Gal- 
lup poll shows the opposition Progressive 
Conservatives would take 32% of the vote 
if an election were held now, vs. only 23% 
for the Liberals (three months ago, those 
figures were 39% vs, 34%). “People are 
frightened,” says Michael Wilson, a Con- | 
servative Member of Parliament. “They 
don’t understand why this government 
can’t manage its funds better.” The To- 
ries, however, have few fresh economic 
ideas to offer. Trudeau does not have to 
call another election until early 1985, but 
he has been pressured by his party to do 
something to improve the economy—or 
step down. a 
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EL SALVADOR 


Baptism of Fire 


The guerrillas return in force 





hen a reported 70% of Salvadoran 

voters defied death threats from 
guerrilla forces to participate in national 
elections last March, the U.S. and the 
leaders of El Salvador’s major parties in- 
terpreted the turnout as a stinging repudi- 
ation of the left-wing insurgency. While 
the rebels fell back to ponder the fate of 
their crusade, the Salvadoran high com- 
mand exhorted them to lay down their 
arms and “join the fight the people want, 
the struggle for peace.” But the unspoken 
truce did not last long. After a two-month 
lull in the fighting, the guerrillas launched 
an offensive in northern Morazan depart- 
ment, claiming to have killed 200 soldiers | 
in five days, and seized two towns before 
retreating under intense bombing raids by 
the government’s new A-37B Dragonfly 
jets. “The guerrillas’ latest offensive has 
not been a sterling success,” said a top 
USS. official last week, “but it has certain- 
ly been a big nuisance.” 





t has been at least that. The rebels cap- 

tured the biggest prize of their arduous 
struggle when they shot down a helicopter 
near the Honduran border carrying Dep- 
uty Defense Minister Colonel Francisco 
Adolfo Castillo, 45, and the military com- 
mander of Morazan department, Colonel 
Salvador Beltran Luna, 45. The two offi- 
cers were flying over rebel-held territory 
on a reconnaissance mission when their | 
craft was struck by automatic-weapons 
fire. Beltran Luna was killed in the crash, 
but Castillo survived and was taken pris- 
oner by the guerrillas. Several days later, 
Castillo was interviewed during a broad- 
cast on the rebels’ clandestine radio sta- 
tion, Radio Venceremos. He assured his 
family that he had recovered from injuries 
incurred in the crash and was being treat- 
ed well. But Castillo frustrated the propa- 
ganda ploys of the guerrillas by brusquely 
insisting that the army still controlled the 
country. 

The resurgence in fighting suggests 
that the Farabundo Marti National Liber- 
ation Front (FMLN), the umbrella organiza- 
tion that links El Salvador’s five different 
guerrilla groups, has replenished its arms 
supplies and has returned to the battlefront 
more organized and determined than ever. 
The front has apparently patched over the 
internal quarrels that prevented it from se- 
riously disrupting the March elections. 
Moreover, the guerrillas have been able to 
neutralize the Salvadoran army's best com- 
bat units through more sophisticated as- 
saultstrategies. “Before, only one faction of 
the left could attack at once,” said a US. 
Official. “Now there is more planning and 
attack by several units.” 

Also disconcerting to the U.S. was the 
weak performance of Salvadoran infan- 
trymen who had just returned from 14 
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| weeks of training by U.S. 82nd Airborne 
Division instructors at Fort Bragg, N.C 
| Many of those troops were pinned down 
by the rebels in Morazan until the Drag- 
onfly jets forced the guerrillas to abandon 
their positions. U.S. military advisers in 
El Salvador have been trying to persuade 
army troops to move in five-man patrols 
as they comb the countryside. Instead, the 
Salvadorans travel in vulnerable column 
formations along main roads. Says a frus- 
trated U.S. aide in San Salvador: “The key 
| to counterinsurgency is employing the 
| same tactics that the guerrillas use: night 
| fighting, small patrols, avoidance of roads 
and open spaces. But it is just not sinking 
| in.” Guerrilla Leader Eduardo Solorsa, 
32, who fought the U.S.-trained troops, 
last week scoffed at them as “young peo- 
ple from the cities who do not know the 
territory. Their efficiency will be limited.” 
The Americans are also distressed by 
the strategic planning in the Salvadoran 
high command. U.S. advisers stress that 
army troops should concentrate on mak- 
ing secure such vital zones as the cotton 
farms and cattle ranches of Usulutan, the 
western pasture lands and the capital it- 
self. The Americans also insist that the 
army should make every effort to consoli- 
date control of the nation’s highways, 
where guerrillas have robbed motorists 
and burned some 80 vehicles in the past 
two weeks. Instead, the Defense Minister, 
General José Guillermo Garcia, decided 
| to commit crack regiments to chase after 
guerrillas in Morazan. “It was a stupid, 
macho decision,” said a Western ambas- 
sador in San Salvador. “They have to 
clean out the vital areas of the country be- 
fore going up into that wasteland.” 


he guerrilla assault in Morazan led the 

Salvadoran army to escalate the civil 
war through blanket bombing by Dragon- 
fly jets and closer coordination with Hon- 
duran military forces. A military officer in 
El Salvador confirmed that the two armies 
were seeking to trap fleeing guerrillas 
along the border. Solorsa claimed that 
Honduran forces had actually crossed the 
border and fought the guerrillas. 

As the fighting continues, Defense 
Minister Garcia and Constituent Assem- 
| bly President Roberto d’Aubuisson, the 
winner of the March elections, remain at 
odds over the country’s course. In defiance 
of U.S. wishes, D’Aubuisson has tried to 
obstruct El Salvador’s two-year-old land- 
reform program. Garcia has argued that 
the U.S. Congress may reduce much need- 
ed military and economic aid to El] Salva- 
dor if the land-reform program is not 
maintained. But Congress has grown in- 
creasingly skeptical about the right-wing 
| government’s desire to transfer land titles 

to peasants. The next test of the congres- 
| Sional mood will come at the end of this 
| month, when the Reagan Administration 
| must submit a report certifying that El Sal- 
vador is making progress in improving re- 
| spect for human rights and in extending 
economic benefits to the country’s poor. @ 
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New Face for a Familiar Ceremony 





Another general takes control of a defeated country 


or a nation nursing the wounds of war, 

the inauguration of a new President of- 
fered no cause for revelry. The brief, dour 
ceremony only provided a grim reminder 
of the instability that has long plagued Ar- 
gentina: in the presidential palace, Casa 
Rosada, retired Major General Reynaldo 
Bignone, 54, was sworn in as the seventh 
President of the military regime that 
seized power Six years ago 

Bignone took office vowing to return 
the country to civilian rule by March 1984 
His choice of a Cabinet, nine civilians and 
only one military officer, appeared to offer 
some hope that he will abide by that prom- 
ise. The lone military man, Army Major 
General! Llamil Reston, who will be Interi- 






two weeks ago to protest the army’s refus- 
al to appoint a civilian as President. In a 
deliberate snub, Navy Admiral Jorge 
Isaac Anaya arrived at Bignone’s inaugu- 
ration only at the last minute. Air Force 
Chief Basilio Lami Dozo boycotted the 
ceremony altogether. Nonetheless, the 
army’s enormous edge in manpower 
(130,000 troops) over the navy (36,000) 
and the air force (19,500) is likely to en- 
sure Nicolaides’ supreme role 

The greatest threat to the government 
could emerge from smoldering discontent 
over the Falklands defeat. As thousands 
of soldiers trudged home, shocking reve- 
lations about the military disaster were 
spreading across the country. A young 
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Army Junta Leader Nicolaides, right, drapes Bignone with the presidential sash 
A powerful challenge could emerge from smoldering discontent over the Falklands fiasco 


or Minister, shares Bignone’s conviction 
that the armed forces must cooperate close- 
ly with labor and political leaders. Among 
the casualties of the reshuffle: Foreign 
Minister Nicanor Costa Méndez, an intel- 
lectual architect of the Falklands fiasco. 
Most civilian leaders remained skep- 
tical of the army’s intentions. Declared 
Antonio Troccoli of the centrist Radical 
Party: “We will not judge names but will 
wait until concrete steps and policies are 
set down.” Bignone’s openness may clash 
with the tough views of Lieut. General 
Cristino Nicolaides, 57, who as army 
Commander in Chief acts as the true 
fount of authority. “It’s difficult to make 
sense of a situation in which you have a 
hard-liner swearing in a moderate,” re- 
filects a diplomat in Buenos Aires 
Bignone’s tenure will be complicated 
by a gaping schism within the three-man 
military junta. The air force and navy 
dropped out of political decision making 








army captain, close to tears, described 
what he called “the betrayal of the people 
by the military.” He said that the marines 
were compelled to subsist on half-rations 
in order to share their food with the army, 
whose soldiers were so short of decent 
drinking water that “they were forced to 
drink from muddy pools while senior offi- 
cers were eating like kings.” Said an army 
major: “We lost because of our high com- 
mand’s ineptitude in logistics, and when 
the living return home they will tell the 
whole country the truth.” 

Though Bignone shed his uniform 
in favor of a simple dark suit for his 24- 
minute televised inaugural address, he left 
no doubt about his allegiances. Said he: “I 
live in the bosom of the armed forces, and 
to them I give my gratitude.” Such effusive 
fealty may have brought him to the Casa 
Rosada, but the prime test of his presiden- 
cy will be how to coax his army patrons 
into accepting free elections. I 
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Will the New Broom Sweep Clean? 


De la Madrid inherits a national crisis with the presidency 


ll the trappings of electoral democra- 

cy were there. For 218 days, the presi- 
dential candidate had barnstormed the 
Mexican countryside. He had listened to 
complaints and appealed for support in 
the most remote and neglected hamlets. 
Preceded by hordes of journalists and 
skilled advancemen, he had toured a total 
of 55,800 miles in 31 states by jet, helicop- 
ter, rail, bus and ship. The candidate had 
even stumped for 79 miles on foot. He had 
attended 1,287 meetings, forums, assem- 
blies and receptions. He had eaten 63 
campaign breakfasts, 148 campaign 
lunches and 32 campaign dinners. 
He was the guest of honor at 21 get- 
elected evening parties. Finally last 
week the ordeal was over, though the 
results had been known throughout 
the entire campaign 

The majority of the ballots of 
Mexico’s 31.6 million registered vot- 
ers in the July 4 presidential elections 
will not be tallied until this week, but 
Miguel de la Madrid Hurtado, 47, a 
shy, Harvard-educated technocrat 
and lawyer, has nothing to worry 
about. He is sure to take office on 
Dec. 1 as Mexico’s 21st President 
since its epochal revolution of 1910 
Like most of his predecessors in the 
53-year history of Mexico’s mono- 
lithic and dominant Institutional 
Revolutionary Party (P.R.1.), De la 
Madrid was the personal choice of 
the man he was replacing, in this 
case José Lopez Portillo, 62. De la 
Madrid’s campaign was designed not 
so much to guarantee him victory 
that was assured under Mexico's sys- 
tem of “guided” democracy—as to 
give him the political savvy to handle 
his job 

De la Madrid will need all the 
help he can get. His extravagant 
campaign was a sign that the P.R.I 
was running scared, and with reason 
The U.S.’s populous (72 million) and 
oil-rich southern neighbor is in the 
throes of a profound economic and social 
crisis. Inflation is running at an annual 
rate of about 60%, and last February the 
Mexican peso suffered a 40% devaluation 
The country’s current foreign debt is 
about $52 billion, among the highest in 
the Third World. Nervous investors have 
pulled some $6 billion of their capital out 
of the country in the past year. Govern- 
ment expenditures ate up 48% of Mexi- 
co’s gross domestic product.* The U.S 
figure: 23% 

Despite its oil wealth, Mexico remains 


*Gross domestic product (G.D_P.) is the measure of 
all production within a country’s boundaries, The 
more commonly known gross national product 
(G.N.P.) includes production by firms outside the 
country that are owned by the nation’s citizens. 
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a country of horrendous economic con- 
trasts, now made worse by oil-boom infla- 
tion and the rising expectations of its mid- 
dle and working classes. The bottom 20% 
of the Mexican population is worse off, in 
real economic terms, than it was in 1977. 
Approximately 50% of the population is 
undernourished, according to one study 
What is more, the real challenge has yet 
to hit the country. By the turn of the cen- 
tury, U.S. analysts estimate, the popula- 
tion will have grown by nearly 50%, to 
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about 100 million. The country needs to 
create 800,000 jobs a year just to maintain 
the present, precarious state 

As De la Madrid told TIME last week 
“Mexico has a duality: a modern and very 
advanced society with elevated levels of 
life, while other sectors have been left be- 
hind with low cultural, social and eco- 
nomic levels.” But Mexico's middle class 
has been badly hurt by inflation and the 
floundering economy. Says one foreign 
diplomat in Mexico City: “Mexico's social 
changes have outpaced the changes in its 
political system. The middle class is now 
unhappy, but the political system hasn't 
adjusted fast enough to allow it to express 
its unhappiness.” 

It is the middle class, rather than the 








P.R.L. Candidate Miguel | de la Madrid on the campaign trail 
“IT know my entry into the government will not be easy.” 


desperately poor, that De la Madrid must 
worry about. Public confidence in the 
country is sinking along with the econo- 
my. Mindful of Lopez Portillo's earlier 
promise of abundance, Mexicans, as one 
well-connected local lawyer put it, “feel 
deep bitterness at the deception.” That, in 
turn, raises the specter of instability in 
Mexico, a matter of major concern to the 
US. Talk of a military coup is circulating 
on the dinner-party circuit in Mexico 
City. There is little likelihood of such a 
thing: the Mexican military has stayed re- 
moved from civilian affairs for half a cen- 
tury. The army is far more disturbed 
about the insurrectional possibilities 
along Mexico’s southern border with 
strife-torn Guatemala, where guerrillas 


scum are believed to be taking refuge. 


i) “Nonetheless Mexico’s Defense Min- 


ister, General Félix Galvan Lopez, in 
May took the extraordinary step of 
publicly denying that a military coup 
was contemplated. Said Galvan 

“Don’t count on us soldiers to do your 
dirty work. None of us will.” 

The political reforms of 1977 al- 
lowed more dissent than in any other 
Mexican election. Six parties besides 
the PRI. ran presidential candi- 
dates, and a total of 100 seats in the 
country’s 400-member Chamber of 
Deputies were set aside for the oppo- 
sition. Two weeks ago, some 40,000 
supporters of the Unified Socialist 
Party of Mexico, a left-wing con- 
glomerate that includes Mexico's 
Communist Party, jammed the huge 
Zécalo square in front of Mexico 
City’s presidential National Palace 


ost of Mexico’s political frustra- 

tion is now directed at outgoing 
President Lépez Portillo. When he 
took office in 1976, the urbane Mexi- 
can leader was seen as the right man 
to correct the errors of his left-lean- 
ing predecessor, Luis Echeverria Al- 
varez. The charismatic President 
speedily pushed Echeverria’s hench- 
men out of office, restored interna- 
tional business confidence in Mexico 
with pro-business rhetoric and a 
pledge of conservative fiscal policies, 
and promised the Mexican people an 
administration of “abundance.” Lopez 
Portillo aimed to create millions of jobs, 
open up the country’s political system to 
limited dissent and establish Mexico as a 
spokesman for Latin American and even 
Third World views. Said he: “We must 
not allow the magnitude of our prob- 
lems to frighten us, nor to shake our 
determination.” 

In the beginning, Lopez Portillo had 
both luck and geology on his side. When 
he took office, Pemex, Mexico's national 


oil company, had begun turning up one oil | 


and natural gas discovery after another in 
the country’s southern Tabasco and Chia- 
pas states. With an output of some 2.7 mil- 
lion bbl 
fourth largest oil producer in the world 


per day, Mexico became the | 
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SPRINT: 


AN EXT RAORDINARY SERVICE FOR 
~ YOUR ORDINARY PHONE. 


soniccdethacchaal 

In business, long distance means quick 
and accurate information. And information 
is money. 

In personal life, long distance means 
staying in touch with distant families and 
faraway friends. 

Wonderful 

Whats not so wonderful is the cost of 
long distance. Which is what Sprint service 
is all about 

At Sprint, we make long distance better 
by making if less expensive. A lot less 


expensive. In fact, if you think you're 
spending too much money on long distance 
calls, Sprint service can save you up to 
30%...40%...even 50% 

You see our extraordinary system routes 
your call through a network of land-based 
microwave transmitters and satellites miles 
in the sky. And all you need is an ordinary 
pushbutton phone 

Call Sprint, the long distance specialist 
We're using high technology to bring the 
cost of long distance, down to Earth 


800-521-4949 


In Michigan call 313-645-6020. 


SPRINT 


WE'RE BRINGING THE 
COST OF LONG DISTANCE 
DOWN TO EARTH. 
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Says Industrialist Carlos Lépez Espinosa: 
“It was the miracle of the Virgin of Gua- 
dalupe. People were suddenly talking 
| about how we would have to learn to 
| Spend all that money.” 
Lopez Portillo did not need many les- 
sons. He launched Mexico upon a grandi- 
| ose development program, spending bil- 
| lions of dollars on such huge develop- 
ment projects as a national agricultural 
production system and the first of 20 
planned nuclear reactors. The number of 
federal bureaucracy employees in Mexico 
jumped from 1.2 million (a figure that 
Lopez Portillo had promised to cut) to 
1.6 million. To finance his expansion pro- 
gram, Lopez Portillo borrowed heavily 
abroad, planning to repay the debts with 
oil revenues, which amounted to $14 bil- 
lion in 1981. By 1979, it was already be- 
coming clear that Lopez Portillo was seri- 
ously overspending, but the self-confident 
President pushed on. 


Opez Portillo was heading for 

trouble in any case, but last year’s 
world oil glut brought a sudden end to 
Mexico's spree. As prices for crude oil 
began to drop around the world, Mex- 
ico stubbornly tried to hold the line. 
When Jorge Diaz Serrano, the presi- 
dent of Pemex, announced a $4-per- 
bbl. price cut, he was promptly 
sacked, and Mexican oil prices were 
jacked up again. Customers went 
elsewhere until Mexico bowed to the 
pressures of the marketplace. By that 
time, the country had lost about $1 
billion in revenue, and the drain has 
continued. Laments one Mexican 











Lopez Portillo's critics to be what the 


Mexicans call aviadores (flyers), meaning | 


that they are imaginary jobs for which 
someone is drawing an extra salary. 
Lépez Portillo himself raised eyebrows by 


| putting his son José Ramon Lopez Por- 


tillo on the government payroll as a subse- 
cretary in the Ministry of Programming 
and Budget and hiring his sister as the 
country’s director-general of radio, televi- 
sion and cinematography. 

An even bigger cause for gossip in 
Mexico City is the huge, five-house com- 
pound that the outgoing President is 
building for his family on a hill overlook- 
ing the capital. Cynics have labeled the 
complex the “dog hill,” a reference to a 
Lopez Portillo remark that he would 
“fight like a dog” to defend the shrinking 
value of the Mexican peso. 

De la Madrid must make tough deci- 
sions to help the floundering economy. He 


a kk “ 


businessman: “We thought we were Outgoing Head of State Lopez Portillo 


ee 





srancovos—cauuariiaison even Consider him a little tightfisted. 


— 





going to become like Saudi Arabia. Jy fis judgment, 


Instead, we became like Nigeria.” 
In desperation, Lopez Portillo deval- 
| ued the peso in February. Then, victim- 
ized by his own indecisiveness and the 
pressures of the P.R.I.’s political machine, 
he was unable to hold firm on a wage 
freeze required to reap the anti-inflation- 
ary benefits of the devaluation. Within 
weeks, all government employees were 
given a 30% wage hike, and the govern- 
ment “recommended” that private-sector 
employers grant their workers increases 
of 10%, 20% or 30% “to restore purchas- 
ing power.” In a single stroke, Lopez Por- 
tillo had wiped out most of the gains of the 
devaluation that had shaken his adminis- 
tration—and lost much of the prestige of 
his office. As he dolefully told one audi- 
ence of Pemex workers: “Today I am a 

symbol of a devalued presidency.” 

Lopez Portillo compounded the coun- 
try’s political and economic troubles by 
encouraging the most deadly bane of 
Mexico’s one-party system: corruption. 
La mordida (literally, the bite) has always 
been endemic in Mexican society, but 
with the huge infusion of oil money, cor- 
ruption mushroomed. The outgoing Presi- 
dent, for example, created 5 million jobs 
in six years. But at least half of the 2 mil- 
lion new public positions are suspected by 








will have to continue the 17-point auster- 
ity program belatedly begun by the lame- 
duck Lopez Portillo administration. 
Among the targets: a reduction of the gov- 
ernment’s budget deficit from 15% of the 
G.D.P. to 3% by the end of 1985, import 
restrictions, government hiring freezes 
and probably a hike in Mexico's heavily 
subsidized energy prices. The current 
price of gasoline: 58¢ per gal. 

One result of Mexico's change of lead- 
ership will probably be easier relations 
with Washington. Despite a warm per- 
sonal relationship with Ronald Reagan, 
Lépez Portillo has discomforted the U.S. 
by indulging his ambitions as a spokes- 
man for Third World concerns. He irri- 
tated Washington last August when, with 
France, Mexico recognized the Marxist- 
led insurgents of El Salvador as a “repre- 
sentative political force” in that country. 
Lopez Portillo called for negotiations with 
the guerrillas, thereby undercutting USS. 
support for the civilian-military regime. 
He has frequently offered to act as an in- 
termediary between the U.S. and Cuba 
over the crisis in Central America and has 
espoused the cause of the Marxist-Lenin- 
ist Sandinista rulers of Nicaragua. On the 
touchy issue of the recent Falkland Is- 


“the symbol of a devalued presidency.” 





lands war, Lépez Portillo tried to have it 
both ways. His government supported Ar- 
gentina’s claim to sovereignty over the is- 
lands but also deplored the use of force in 
trying to settle the claim. 

Somehow De Ia Madrid has escaped | 
the controversy surrounding the outgoing 
administration even though, as Mexico's 
Secretary of Programming and Budget, 
he was responsible for Lépez Portillo's 
grandiose Global Plan for Development, a 
document that has now been discreetly 
shelved. One reason De la Madrid may 
have escaped criticism is his innocuous 
life-style. Highly disciplined and a deeply 
religious Roman Catholic, he is un- 
touched by any hint of scandal. He likes 
to spend the weekend reading in his gar- 
den. Says one diplomat who has known 


| De la Madrid for years: “He lives 


comfortably, but he has never lived 
extravagantly. Some of his friends | 


His conservatism and rectitude are 
well established.” 

Rectitude is something that De 
la Madrid wants to bring back into 
fashion in Mexico. He has constantly 
stressed the theme of “moral renova- 
tion.” De la Madrid set the tone for 
his campaign after he discovered a 
PR.I. worker driving a Ferrari that 
had been given to him by the mayor 
of Mexico City, Carlos Hank Gon- 
zalez. De la Madrid had the man 
fired and asked for his resignation 
from the party. 





hat kind of morality does not sit 

well with the old-line machine 
politicians in the PR.L., who also re- 
sent the fact that De la Madrid is a 
technocrat who has always stood 
above the rough and tumble of local poli- 
tics. There were rumblings of unrest with- 
in the party when De la Madrid’s nomi- 
nation was announced, particularly since 
the P.R.L.’s then president, Javier Garcia 
Paniagua, was not informed of the choice 
beforehand. Nonetheless the tug of party 
loyalty, along with some selective purges, 
has apparently got the machine pols into 
line, although major power struggles 
are still reported to be going on within 
the PR.I. 

The key question is whether De la 
Madrid will be able to manage the party, 
and the country, during the necessary pe- 
riod of belt tightening. In Washington, 
some State Department experts are opti- 
mistic that he can succeed. Says one Gov- 
ernment official, summing up business 
and banking reactions: “He’s the perfect 
guy to confront the business and econom- 
ic problems.” Whether De la Madrid can 
restore confidence in Mexico's shaken 
presidency is another question. De la 
Madrid says only: “I know that my entry 
into the government will not be easy.” 
He will have six years to find out just 
how hard it will be. — By George Russell. 
Reported by Laura Lopez and James Willwerth/ 
Mexico City 





— 
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1. TRIM LINE 
GAS SAVER FLEET 


With U-HAUL, you get a light- 
weight, low-profile, aerodynamic 
moving van designed to safely 
and economically move your 
family and furniture. 


2. MOVING VANS — 
NOT FREIGHT TRUCKS 


With U-HAUL, you get a moving 
van, not just a truck or trailer. 

A moving van that is gentle on 
you and your furniture. With a 
soft, furniture-saving suspension, 
padded interior easy-loading 
low deck and lots of tiedowns. 
And it's easy to drive or tow 
U-HAUL designs and 












manufactures its own trucks 
and trailers specifically for the 
household mover We don’t buy 
our vehicles for later resale 

to industrial users. You can rent 
or borrow a rough-riding freight 
truck almost anywhere. 
U-HAUL won't rent 





gas-guzzling, freight truck for 
moving. We don’t rent trucks 
we rent moving vans. And we've 
been doing this since 1945 


3. SAFETY AND 
SECURITY 


With U-HAUL, you get a moving 


van that is in first-class mechan- 


ical condition. And we make 
certain it stays that way. We 








cover the U.S., Canada and Alaska 
with 6,000 dealers, 1,000 moving 
centers, 600 mobile repair 
units, 150 maintenance shops, 
six manufacturing plants, a 
research center and a certified 
test track. You can count on 
our road service 24-hours a day 
for no additional money. We 

are always nearby — willing, 
quick and able. 


4. LOW RENTAL RATES 
Topping all this, U-HAUL will 
match any competitor's rate, 
discount or guarantee’ Just tell 
us. We mean it when we say 


“U-HAUL COSTS YOU LESS: Less 


worry, less time, less work, 
less damage, less gas 
overall cost 


less 


THE BEST COSTS YOU LESS 
BECAUSE / 


MOVING | LJ-HAUL 



























It was billed by the Rev. 
Sun Myung Moon, who seems to 
be guided by the Gospel ac- 
cording to Guinness, as the 
“largest mass marriage in his- 
tory.” A total of 4,150 mem- 
bers of the Unification Church 
were united in 2,075 marriages 
performed at Madison Square 
Garden. Moon, something of a 
spiritual Dolly Levi to his 
flock, personally matched up 
the couples—many had met 
for the first time only days be- 


T 


] 


fore—and some, of different | 


nationalities, were able to con- 
verse with their new mates 


| only through interpreters. The 


| newlyweds will 





REGAN—CAMERA 5/ARC 





home until Moon gives the 
go-ahead for them to move in 
with each other and consum- 
mate their nuptials—possibly 
not before 40 days. 


The sweeping saga of unre- 
quited love in the Outback was 
considered by some to be the 
Australian Gone With the 
Wind, and for the filmed ver- 
sion, yet another fair English- 
woman walked off with the 
lead. Rachel Ward, 24 (Dead 
Men Don't Wear Plaid), is cast 
as Meggie in The Thorn Birds, 
a nine-hour ABC-TV “novel 
for television” based on Colleen 
McCullough’s 1977 bestseller. 
Richard Chamberlain, 47, plays 
Meggie’s paramour, Man of 
the Cloth Ralph de Bricassart. 
Jean Simmons, 53, has the role 
of her mother Fee, and Barbara 


now return | 





Stanwyck, 74, is cast as her | 


Aunt Mary Carson. Only one 


major part, that of Meggie’s 
husband Luke, is being played 
by an Australian, Bryan Brown 
(Breaker Morant). Brown may 
have his Down Under accent 
down pat, but the rest will 
have to fake it. Rachel, who 
was raised on an Oxfordshire 
farm, hopes a mid-Atlantic ca- 
dence will carry her through. 
Besides, says she, “Americans 
can’t tell the difference be- 
tween Australian and English 
accents anyway.” Cheeky lass, 
ain’t she? 
a 


He was a 6-ft. 8- 
in. giant whose abil- 
ity to whip a ball 
98 m.p.h. had given him a 107- 
71 career mark, a 3.15 earned 
run average and 1,493 strike- 
outs in 1,606 innings. After 






Simmons, Ward, Chambertain and Stanwyck preening for Thorn Birds 


























Richard back on the mound 


more than nine seasons, Hous- 
ton Astros Pitcher J.R. Richard 
was the best righthander in 
baseball. Then he was felled by 
a stroke in July 1980. Now 32, 
Richard, after months of ther- 
apy and workouts, is making a 
comeback. Last week a stand- 
ing ovation greeted him as he 
ambled to the mound at tiny 
City Island Park in Florida to 
start his first game since the 
stroke. His team: the Daytona 
Beach Astros, a Houston Class 
A farm club. Richard had a 
rocky beginning, allowing the 
St. Petersburg Cardinals two 
earned runs and three hits in 


the first inning. Then he set- 





1 
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| tled down, retiring nine of the 


next eleven batters and throw- 
ing three shutout innings. “It 
took a lot of hard work to get to 
here, and it’s going to take a lot 
more hard work to get back 
into the majors,” he says. “It’s 
like learning how to pitch 
again. I'm starting all over.” 


Abbie Hoffman, 45, is a con- 
victed cocaine peddler on pa- 
role; Jerry Rubin, 43, a former 
Wall Street stockbroker, now 
runs seminars for business 
people; Rennie Davis, 42, be- 
came an insurance salesman; 
Bobby Seale, 45, is researching 
a cookbook on _ barbecuing: 
and Tom Hayden, 41, married to 
a movie actress, is running for 
the California state assembly 
If there was any doubt as to 
the demise of the tumultuous 
era that the Chicago Seven 
(plus Seale) symbolized, one 
further career note settles it: 
Judge Julius Hoffman, the righ- 


| teous ringmaster of the Seven’s 


celebrated 1969 courtroom cir- 
cus, is being retired. Reluc- 
tantly, mind you. He has been 
a senior judge with a lightened 
load for the past ten years, but 
now his fellow benchmembers 
have decided that Hoffman, 
who will turn 87 this week, 
should be, in court terminol- 
ogy, “taken off the wheel.” 
Hoffman insists, “There’s been 
no change officially. As far 
as I'm concerned, I am still a 
senior judge.” True enough, 
says Perry Moses, chief deputy 
clerk of the northern district of 
Illinois. “The only thing is, he 
gets no new cases.” 

— By E. Graydon Carter 
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The Court’s Final Flurry _ 








Decisions on child pornography, busing, other thorny issues 


he U.S. Supreme Court’s expanding 

case load seems as tough to tame as 
the federal budget. Again this year it was 
the largest ever; the Justices heard argu- 
ments on 184 of the 5,178 cases appealed 
to them. And the overflowing judicial In 
boxes meant another flurry of decisions in 
the final weeks as the Justices just man- 
aged to meet their goal of recessing before 
the July 4 weekend. The 27 rulings hand- 

| ed down last week generally reflected the 
themes sounded throughout the term. In 
one decision, for example, a moderately 
retarded Pennsylvania woman was de- 
nied federal review of the state’s termina- 

| tion of her parental rights over her three 
children. The ruling, as Yale Law Profes- 
sor Paul Gewirtz points out, hewed to the 
clearest trend of the term: “limitation of 
access to federal courts.” A new force 
pushing this movement was Sandra Day 
O'Connor. Says Gewirtz: “She came in 
with quite a clear agenda on this and oth- 
er aspects of federalism. And she’s not 
cautious; her decisions were quite bold for 
the first term.” 

Last week O’Connor also wrote a de- 
cision reaffirming the court's “heightened 
scrutiny” of sex discrimination cases; the 
opinion, which held that a state nursing 
school for women must admit men, was 
issued one day after the death of the ERA 
ratification drive. In another decision, 
the court ruled unanimously that the 
N.A.A.C.P. was not liable for damages as a 
result of a mostly peaceful boycott. The 
court decided to put off to next year ruling 
on a lawsuit challenging the right of a 
house of Congress to veto regulations is- 
sued by federal agencies. But, as detailed 
in the following report, the court in its 
closing week did take on child pornogra- 
phy, school busing, the death pen- 
alty and some other thorny issues. 


Child Porn Crackdown. The most 
repellent form of pornography is 
that which displays children en- 
gaged in sexual acts or in lewd 
nude poses. When increased 
quantities of this material began 
appearing five or six years ago, 
legislators in 20 states enacted 
tough statutes banning the sale 
not only of obscene films and 
magazines portraying youthful 
sexual conduct, but of nonobscene 
ones as well. Bluntly put, the legis- 
lators wanted to crack down on 
dirty pictures of children even if 
the material involved was not 
“prurient” and “offensive” when 
judged by community standards 
So when Manhattan Bookstore 
Owner Paul Ferber was sentenced 





in 1978 to 45 days in jail for selling two 
nonobscene films, he complained that his 
First Amendment right to free speech had 
been violated. Last week, with a unanim- 
ity that is rare on today’s fractionated 
Supreme Court, the Justices handed down 
a landmark decision that encourages 
sweeping curbs on child pornography. 

Over the years, no right has been de- 
fended by the court more vigorously than 
that of free speech. Yet exceptions have 
been carved out to allow limits in some ar- 
eas, including incitement to riot, defama- 
tion and obscenity, Now there is one 
more: child pornography. Written de- 
scriptions of youthful sex remain covered 
by the normal obscenity standards. The 
court’s new rule on children in pictures or 
live performances rests not on shielding 
the public from such material, but on the 
need to protect the children. Wrote Jus- 
tice Byron White: “The prevention of sex- 
ual exploitation and abuse of children 
constitutes a government objective of sur- 
passing importance.” 


The court cited numerous studies of | 


the harm suffered by children who are 
forced or persuaded to perform sexually 
in front of a camera. Said White: “It has 
been found that sexually exploited chil- 
dren are unable to develop healthy affec- 
tionate relationships in later life, have 
sexual dysfunctions and have a tendency 
to become sexual abusers as adults.” He 
also noted that a youngster is unable to 
prevent the invasion of his privacy that 
occurs each time the film or book is 
viewed. (No such invasion occurred at the 
court during consideration of this case; 
the Justices concluded that they could 
rule without studying Ferber's films.) 
White acknowledged the risks to le- 


Seattle children riding to school on the day when busing began 
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gitimate publications containing pictures 
of nude children and to other works that 
are pornographic only in isolated seg- 
ments. “Yet we seriously doubt,” he ar- 
gued, that more than “a tiny fraction” of 
worthwhile materials would be involved. 
Not everyone shared the court’s optimism 
on that score. Said Herald Price Fah- 
ringer, who represented Ferber: “This de- 
cision could inspire more censorship, and 
I find that alarming.” 

But critics who fear that medical texts 
and even National Geographic might be 
denied constitutional protection would be 
misreading the decision. And the use of 
teen-age models in suggestive ads would 
probably not be affected since there is no 
display of actual or simulated sex. Books 
like Show Me!, however, which uses ex- 
plicit photographs to teach children about 
sex, might prompt prosecutions. In any 
event, the court made its point unflinch- 


ingly: it is willing to risk excesses of prose- 


cution in order to stamp out the excesses 
of pornographers who exploit children 


On Busing: Stop and Go. Busing oppo- 
nents, who in the past have attempted ev- 
erything from marching to electing like- 
minded school-board members, have 
more recently gone on to try passing state- 
wide referenda. But after two rulings by 
the court last week, that device may have 


| a limited future. Although a California 


proposition was upheld, one in Washing- 
ton State involving more important legal 
principles was thrown out. 

The Washington dispute began in 
September 1978, when Seattle (pop. 
493,000) became the largest U.S. city to 
bus students voluntarily for racial bal- 
ance. Two months later 66% of the state’s 
voters endorsed Initiative 350, which 
prohibited local school boards from re- 
quiring busing as a desegregation tool, Se- 
attle school officials went to federal court 
and won the right to continue busing, 
which was proceeding peacefully. But op- 
ponents of their plan took the is- 
sue to the high bench and picked 
up the support of the Reagan Jus- 
tice Department. 

Writing for a five-man major- 
ity, Justice Harry Blackmun ruled 
that Initiative 350’s narrow focus 
on school desegregation effective- 
ly denied minority groups the 
equal protection of the laws guar- 
anteed by the 14th Amendment 
Blackmun noted that nonracial 
matters like hiring and curricu- 
lum remained under local control 
“The effect,” he said, “was to re- 
draw decision-making authority 
over racial matters—and only 
over racial matters—in such a 
way as to place comparative bur- 
dens on minorities.” 

Down in California, the case 








Overruling voters who blocked a local integration plan. 


involved a Los Angeles busing 
plan ordered by a state court, not 
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= adopted voluntarily as in Seattle. A 
1979 antibusing referendum amended the 
state constitution to make it tougher for 
plaintiffs to win mandatory busing orders. 
California’s constitution had required 
State judges to impose busing when neces- 
sary to cure school segregation even if 
it resulted from housing patterns that 
developed without any official intent to 
segregate. Federal law requires proof 
of official intent. When they approved 
Proposition 1, Californians essentially 
embraced the looser federal standard. By 
an 8-to-1 vote, the Justices upheld that ac- 
tion. Wrote Justice Lewis Powell: “It 
would be paradoxical to conclude that by 
adopting the equal-protection clause of 
the 14th Amendment, the voters of the 
state thereby had violated it.” Busing in 
the 711-sq.-mi. Los Angeles school dis- 
trict could be imposed yet again, but only 
in the unlikely event that plaintiffs can 
prove that the district intentionally segre- 
gated students. 

Taken together, the two busing deci- 
sions represent the high court's first sig- 
nificant statement on the subject in three 
years, but their impact will be limited. Af- 
ter all, hardly any school boards volun- 
tarily adopt busing plans as Seattle did, 
and there are few existing busing schemes 
based on state laws like California's re- 
pealed guarantees. Busing plans are still 
operating at the direction of federal courts 
in about 35 large cities, but not many new 
cases are pending. The Senate has passed, 
and the House is considering, legislation 
that would prevent federal courts from or- 
dering a student to be bused more than 
five miles, or 15 min., to achieve desegre- 
gation. Whether such a law would be con- 
stitutional remains to be seen. 


Foreclosed Mortgages. With interest 
rates at historic highs, millions of Ameri- 
cans have managed to buy homes only be- 
cause the seller was able to pass along a 
version of the old low-interest mortgage 
with the house. But now it appears that 
assumable mortgages may go the way of 
the butler’s pantry. By a 6-to-2 vote, the 
court upheld a 1976 federal regulation al- 
lowing federally chartered savings and 
loan associations to enforce due-on-sale 
clauses in their lending agreements. Such 
clauses require a seller to pay off his mort- 
gage rather than transfer it to the new 
owner. California, like a number of other 
States, had sought to bar enforcement of 
these provisions by the federal S and Ls. 
But the Constitution's supremacy clause, 
said the court, gives federal law prece- 
dence over conflicting state law. Federal 
S and Ls hold a quarter of home mort- 
gages nationwide, and other S and Ls are 
threatening to seek easily obtainable fed- 
eral charters if their state legislatures re- 
fuse to okay due-on-sale clauses for them. 
In the battered thrift industry, the deci- 
sion is a welcome break that will prevent 
substantial losses. More important, im- 
proved cash flow for S and Ls should in- 
crease the amount of mortgage money 
available and eventually maybe even low- 
er interest rates a bit. Mortgages from fed- 

















eral S and Ls that were passed along with 
their consent before the court’s decision 
probably cannot be called in, and the de- 
cision does not apply to commercial 
banks or other lenders. But for many 
home buyers and sellers in the immediate 
future, one of the few ways to escape 
crushing interest rates is gone. 


A New Death Exception. Earl Enmund, 
now 50, was waiting anxiously at the 
wheel of the getaway car in 1975 when his 
accomplices got into a gun battle and 
killed an elderly couple they were robbing 
near Wauchula, Fla. His partners might 
be liable to the death penalty in Florida, 
but could Enmund be? Because he helped 
out in the robbery, Florida law held him 
responsible for the killing by his partners, 
and he was sentenced to death. His law- 
yers argued, however, that capital punish- 
ment for an accomplice who was notat all 
involved in the shooting violated the 
Eighth Amendment's stricture against 
“cruel and unusual punishments.” 

By a 5-to-4 vote, the court agreed. 
“Enmund did not kill or intend to kill,” 
said Justice Byron White for the majority. 
“We have the abiding conviction that the 
death penalty ... is an excessive penalty 
for the robber who, as such, does not take 
human life.” The ruling pleased oppo- 
nents of capital punishment, though it 
will probably not affect more than a 
handful of the 1,038 inmates now on the 
nation’s death rows. 


Less Handicapped Help. A 1975 US. law 
obliges federally assisted local schools to 
offer handicapped children a “free appro- 
priate public education.” But what does 
that mean? Confounded by the statute’s 
58-word definition, the court examined 
the legislation’s evolution and concluded 
that the key words mean only that the 
handicapped must receive instruction 
from which they can derive “some educa- 
tional benefit.” Wrote Justice William 
Rehnquist for the majority: “The intent of 
the Act was more to open the door of pub- 
lic education ... than to guarantee any 
particular level of education once inside.” 
He expressly rejected a lower court’s in- 
sistence that a student be given aid 
enough to “maximize [his] potential.” 
For Amy Rowley, a deaf girl about to 
enter fifth grade in Peekskill, N.Y., the 6- 
to-3 ruling means that she will not get the 
$15,000-a-year sign language interpreter 
she sought. Rehnquist noted that even 
without such help, the youngster reads 
lips well enough and has sufficient assis- 
tance to do above-average work. For the 
more than 4 million other children pro- 
tected by the 1975 law, the ramifications 
are unclear. Their advocates are generally 
relieved that the court left intact the stat- 
ute’s fundamental safeguards. They are 
fearful, however, that the decision’s lan- 
guage leaves room for backsliding by local 
school officials, who spend $3,000 on the 
average handicapped student (compared 
with $1,500 for others) and who are any- 
thing but deaf to the cries of hard-pressed 
local taxpayers. ~—By Bennett H. Beach 
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No Tea Party 


Study flunks Boston schools 





he Boston public school system, the 

oldest in the country, may now also be 
one of the worst, according to a recently 
concluded 13-part series by the Boston 
Globe, based on a six-month investiga- 
tion by its “Spotlight” team. Among the 
findings: 
> A third of the 10,000 high school stu- 
dents taking more than two academic 
courses flunked more than half their basic 
academic subjects last winter. Some 60% 
failed because of excessive absenteeism 
(about a fourth of the high school students 
were absent on any given day). 
> For the past nine years, students in 
grades one through eleven have been giv- 
en a national reading test. In that time, 
only the first and second grades scored at 





or above the national norm. In general, 
the statistics uncovered suggest that the 
higher the level the student reached in the 
Boston system, the lower he placed na- 
tionally on the exam. 
> There is wide- 
spread abuse of sick 
leave by teachers. 
About 20% of the sys- 
tem’s 4,200 teachers 
took more than the 15 
annual sick days pro- 
vided by the union 
contract. The presi- 
dent of the teachers’ 
union described the 
absenteeism problem 
as “teensy,” explain- 
ing that continued job 
Stress and budget- 
based layoffs have de- 
moralized teachers. But on any given day, 
55 teachers are absent, and about 1,300 
students get little or no instruction. Esti- 
mated cost of the absenteeism: $10 mil- 
lion a year. 
> The budget for textbooks and supplies 
was cut in half last year. There are so few 
textbooks that some teachers say they can- 
not allow students to take them home— 
and therefore cannot assign any home- 
work. There is no citywide curriculum for 
teaching basic skills in each grade and no 
standard of promotions. As a result, 89% 
of the students are promoted each year. 
Last fall, several months after becom- 
ing the city’s seventh superintendent in 
nine years, Robert Spillane acknowledged 
that the system was viewed by educators 
around the country as “a national dis- 
grace.” While Spillane has taken steps to 
standardize the curriculum and improve 


Robert Spillane 





teacher development, the Boston system 
faces further staff and program cutbacks 
as a result of Proposition 24%, a 1980 
referendum that drastically limits taxes— 
hence revenues—for schools. Ss 
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n January of 1979, as the century’s 
worst blizzard howled outside, George 
| and Jeanine Loulousis of Mokena, III., 
| hovered anxiously over the bed of their 
three-month-old son Jonathan, watching 
his sudden and unexplained fever rise 
steadily higher. Three years later, Jona- 
than was dead of a rare and incurable 
form of colitis, leaving his emotionally 
shattered parents to face an equally cata- 
strophic economic woe: a staggering 
$400,000 in medical bills incurred in the 
futile fight to save their son 

From big metropolitan medical cen- 
ters to the smallest of rural community 
hospitals and clinics, such horror tales of 
runaway medical costs are becoming all 
too common. As medical technology 
keeps improving and advancing, bringing 
steady torrents of new and ever more ex- 
otic and sophisticated equipment and 
| practices to market, the already high cost 
of medical care has been rising faster than 
ever. In the process, the U.S.’s $285 bil- 
lion-a-year business of curing the ill and 
diagnosing the diseased has become an 
inflationary juggernaut that is literally 
laying siege to the entire economy 

Not even the recession is succeeding 
in containing the inflationary runup in 
health care. Last week the Labor Depart- 
ment reported that June unemployment 
held firm at 9.5% of the labor force, con- 
tinuing an employment slump that has 
helped to ease inflationary pressures 
throughout much of the economy. Even 
so, health-care costs have just kept on 
surging ahead without letup. Nearly 10% 
of the U.S.’s gross national product is now 
spent on medical care of one sort or anoth- 
er, compared with only 5.4% in 1960. 
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Throughout the country, medical charges 
last year jumped by a record 12.5%, the 
largest gain for any major consumer item, 
and are still rising at about the same 
breathless clip. Says Federal Reserve 
Chairman Paul Volcker: “We appear to 
have turned the corner on most of infla- 
tion, but health costs have shown very lit- 
tle sign of improvement.” 

Uncontrolled medical costs are like | 
an illness that infects prices everywhere. | 
General Motors spent an average of | 
$3,270 per employee in health insurance | 
premiums last year, or double the 1976 
outlay. GM estimates that its health-care 
bill added about $370 to the cost of pro- 
ducing a car in 1981 





ayments for insurance claims have 
shaken the nation’s insurance com- 
panies. In 1981, losses on medical 
coverage totaled $290 million at the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of America, 
the country’s largest private health insurer, 
and last December the company abruptly 
announced that it would stop issuing health 
insurance policies to individuals 
The runaway cost of health care has 
played havoc with the federal budget, 
which has seen outlays for federally fi- 
nanced medical coverage under the Medi- 
care and Medicaid programs rise from 
$26 billion in 1976 to $56 billion in 1981 
In a desperate effort to slash expenditures 
and trim a projected overall budget deficit 
of at least $103.9 billion for the fiscal year 
that begins in October, Congress agreed 
to slice $15.2 billion off projected spend- 
ing of $270 billion for the programs over 
the next three years. 
Health-care costs are climbing be- 
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Those Sky-High Health Costs 


Feverishly rising medical bills spread the inflation disease to everyone 


Cardiac care unit technician monitoring a patient's vital signs 


cause the industry has little if any incen- 
tive to hold them down. Though the U.S 
remains one of the few industrial nations 
without a comprehensive national health 
program, upwards of 85% of all Ameri- 
cans are covered by medical insurance of 
some sort, either through the federal 
Medicare and Medicaid plans, which pro- 
vide coverage for the elderly and the poor, 
through nonprofit organizations like Blue 





| Cross/Blue Shield, or through company- 


sponsored plans for employees 

Most such packages offer what 
amounts to almost open-ended coverage. 
In a typical plan, doctors can provide the 
most advanced—and expensive—tests | 
and treatment programs available. After- 
ward, the patient can count on receiving 
automatic reimbursement of up to 75% or 
more of the charges. Says Kenneth | 
Abramowitz, a health-care industry ana- 
lyst for the New York investment banking 
firm of Sanford C. Bernstein & Co.: “Ev- 
eryone perceives the system to be, in effect, 
free. All the incentives are to provide very 
high-quality service at a very high cost.” 

By far the most rapidly growing 
health expense is the price of a hospital 
stay, which currently averages more than 
$250 a day, vs. only $133 in 1975. Part of 
the rise reflects the escalating cost of con- 
structing new buildings. But equipping 
the complexes with such state-of-the-art 
units as burn centers, microsurgery oper- 
ating rooms and computer-controlled in- 
tensive-care wings can add tens of mil- 
lions of dollars more to the price 

In New York City, for example, | 
Mount Sinai and Presbyterian hospitals 
are planning modernization programs 
that when completed are projected to cost 
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Exploring the heart at Massachusetts General Hospital in Boston 


Patients at New York Hospital undergoing costly kidney dialysis 





a combined total of more than $1 billion. 
Officials at the Mayo Clinic in Rochester, 
Minn., the nation’s largest privately oper- 
ated group medical complex, offer the 
startling calculation that, nationwide, it 
costs as much as $9 million to add a year 
of life to the seriously ill patient through 
such ultramodern technologies as kidney 
dialysis and organ transplants. 

In a number of states, and in private 
and community hospitals, efforts are un- 
der way to curb costs as much as possible. 
At the Nashville-based Hospital Corpo- 
ration of America, which operates some 
360 hospitals across the U.S., officials now 
cut costs by buying everything from adhe- 
sive bandages to building steel in train- 
and truckload bulk quantities. For 
H.C.A.’s average 200-bed hospital, that 
means annual savings of $400,000 to 
$500,000 in operating costs. 

Many communities are trying out so- 
called health maintenance organizations, 
or HMOs, These charge patients an annual 


and set strict fee schedules that participat- 
ing physicians must abide by to get reim- 
bursed (see box). 

One of the most promising cost-con- 
tainment ideas now under way is New 
York State’s six-year-old “prospective re- 
imbursement” program. In it, state offi- 
cials examine the prior year’s operating 
budget for any hospital that participates 
in the state-administered Medicaid pro- 
grams and Blue Cross/Blue Shield. The 
examiners then add a special cost-of-liv- 
ing index, and decide how much the hos- 
pital will be reimbursed in the coming 
twelve months. Result: annual hospital 
costs in the state have risen between 8% 
and 10% since 1976, while the U.S. figures 
have jumped 12% to 16%. 

Ultimately, the solution to the na- 
tion’s health-care woes must come from 
Washington, which alone has the power 
to deal with a dilemma that far tran- 
scends individual states or health organi- 


membership premium of perhaps $1,900 | zations. Congress, however, has been un- 


able to agree on a plan of attack, In 1978, 
the legislators rejected a cost-contain- 
ment drive led by former Health Educa- 
tion and Welfare Secretary Joseph Califa- 
no. More recently, President Reagan 
himself campaigned on promises to curb 
health-care costs by 1982, but his Admin- 
istration still has not produced a compre- 
hensive program. 

Over the long term, there is no pros- 
pect of success in the fight against sky- 
rocketing health-care costs unless the 
Congress and the Administration work 
together to give the problem the priority 
it deserves. So far, that has not happened, 
and the longer the subject is postponed, 
the worse it seems destined to get. The 
fact is that as long as the fever of rising 
costs burns in the business of medical sci- 
ence, the economy can never be totally 
cured of inflation. —By John Greenwald. 














One Cap for Health Costs 


E ven as medical bills climb, 277 so-called health mainte- 
nance organizations (HMOs) are managing to keep their 
members healthy and out of the poorhouse to boot. HMOs are 
group-practice health plans in which a family pays a flat fee 
of, say, $160 per month, and in return is provided with com- 
prehensive medical care, ranging from doctors’ visits to 
heart surgery. The idea behind the plans is to reduce costs by 
making doctors and administrators accountable for health- 
care expenditures. 

In HMOs, compensation to doctors for their services 
comes directly from the administrative office instead of the 
patient. Some HMOs automatically withhold a portion of 
medical fees and keep the funds in escrow until year’s end. 
Then, if there is a surplus, participating physicians may get 
raises or bonuses. Doctors are subject to continuing scrutiny 
by their fellow physicians to ensure that they avoid expen- 
sive diagnostic tests that are not required. This encourages 
them to prescribe only what is necessary, thereby helping to 
hold down costs for everyone. 

Corporations are especially fond of the concept, which 
helps them as much as their employees. Ford Motor Co.’s 
employee insurance program has offered HMOs since the ear- 
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ly 1960s. Although only 8% of its employees are now en- 
rolled in HMO programs, Ford will save an estimated $5 mil- 
lion in medical benefits this year. 

Conventional health insurance companies are already 
beginning to feel the pressure from HMOs. The Massachu- 
setts Blue Cross operates five HMOs of its own, with a total 
membership of 100,000 subscribers, up from 42,000 in 1980. 
In the St. Paul~Minneapolis area, HMOs are grabbing away 
subscribers at a breakneck pace, and claim a membership of 
25% of the population. 

Of course, in the pay-any-price world of escalating 
health-care costs, even the most careful of HMO budget pro- 
jections can quite unexpectedly boomerang. Last year, for 
example, the total operating budget for the Baston-based 
Harvard Community Health Plan was $65 million. But an 
unanticipated midyear spurt in hospital admissions, com- 
bined with higher than expected rate increases for services 
by the hospitals, wound up producing a cost overrun of $4.9 
million for the plan. The Harvard HMO was forced to boost 
its premium 18% over last year’s level. About a half-dozen 
other HMOs around the country are experiencing similar dif- 
ficulties. On balance, however, periodic jumps in HMO pre- 
miums seem far preferable to the relentless annual cost ac- 
celerations that nonmembers by the millions seem doomed 
to endure. 
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he California-based engi- 

neering and construction 
firm from which Secretary of 
State-designate George Shultz 
resigned as president two 
weeks ago is one of the true 
anomalies of American busi- 
ness, a globe-girdling behe- 
moth that operates throughout 
the U.S. and 20 foreign coun- 
tries, but a company so private 
and unobtrusive in its ways 
that most people have never 
even heard of it. Yet the pri- 
vately owned and operated 
Bechtel Group Inc. of San 
Francisco (1981 billings: $11.4 
billion) 
more to transform the land- 
scape of America and the world than any 
other company of this century. Among 
their many engineering extravaganzas, 
Bechtel’s master builders have helped to 
design and construct everything from the 
Hoover Dam and the San Francisco 
Oakland Bay Bridge to the trans-Alaska 
pipeline and the Washington metro sub- 
way system. 

As a private, family-run corporation, 
Bechtel has maintained a cloak of secrecy 
rivaled only by modern-day monarchies. 
Still, some new insights about this prodi- 
gious builder are almost certain to emerge 
during Shultz’s Senate confirmation hear- 
ings later this month. Most of the atten- 
tion is expected to focus on Bechtel’s long- 
standing ties to the Middle East, 
especially Saudi Arabia, which helped the 
company to land the job of construction 
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has probably done Chairman Stephen Jr. 
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The Master Builders from Bechtel 


A secretive construction giant enters the limelight 


manager on the Saudis’ gar- 
gantuan Jubail development 
project (see following story). 

To help nurture its friend- 
ships both in the US. and 
abroad, Bechtel over the years 
has benefited from the aid of a 
stunning array of officials and 
advisers with excellent Gov- 
ernment contacts. At one time 
or another, these have includ- 
ed: John McCone, former 
chairman of the Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission and later head 
of the CIA under John Kenne- 
dy and Lyndon Johnson; 
Parker Hart, former Ambassa- 
dor to Saudi Arabia; and 
Charls Walker, Deputy Secre- 
tary of the Treasury under Richard Nix- 
on. Today two powerful members of the 
Reagan Administration are former top 
Bechtel officers: Defense Secretary Cas- 
par Weinberger and Deputy Secretary of 
Energy W. Kenneth Davis. 

Often Bechtel’s blue-ribbon execu- 
tives are in a position to provide insights 
and spot opportunities that give the com- 
pany a jump on its competitors. For ex- 
ample, last week Company Chairman 
Stephen Bechtel Jr. recalled that ex-CIA 
Chief Richard Helms, a Bechtel consul- 
tant, was able to help it head off potential 
losses in Iran in the late 1970s. 

Despite its reputation for finishing 
complex jobs on time and under budget, 
Bechtel has occasionally stumbled. Some 
employees were publicly involved in a 
bribery scheme ten or twelve years ago 
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Jubail project 
(Saudi Arabia) 


over the construction of a New Jersey 
pipeline. The firm was further embar- 
rassed in 1977, when it installed a 420-ton 
nuclear-reactor vessel backwards at a San 
Onofre, Calif., power plant. 

Bechtel began life virtually as a one- 
man operation, when a young German 
rancher named Warren A. Bechtel decid- 
ed in 1898 to hire himself out with his 
mules to help construct a railroad line 
through Indian territory. The company 
established its name nationally in 1931 by 
helping to lead the eight-company con- 
sortium that built the Hoover Dam. 

Warren Bechtel’s son, Stephen Sr., 
prospered during World War II by build- 
ing Liberty ships. At war’s end, Bechtel 
expanded his company’s pipeline work 
and moved into oil refineries and later 
into nuclear plants. In 1960 Bechtel hand- 
ed control of the firm over to his only son 
Steve Jr., who holds the titles of chairman 
and chief executive officer and last week 
took back the title of president as well, af- 
ter Shultz’s resignation. 

As the business has grown, the Bech- 
tels have become one of the world’s 
wealthiest families. Steve Sr., now 81, is 
said to be worth upwards of $750 million, 
while Steve Jr., 57, has a personal fortune 
estimated to exceed $200 million. 

Last week Steve Jr. tried to belittle his 
firm’s easy access to world leaders. Said 
he after returning from a fishing trip to 
the trout streams of Alaska: “I only feel it 
is appropriate to see leaders when there is 
business to conduct and it is worth their 
time.” Characteristically, he merely men- 
tioned in passing a new project, rather 
simple by Bechtel standards, that the 
company had just announced: the con- 
struction of a $100 million company of- 
fice building in downtown Oakland, 
Calif. —y Alexander L. Taylor ill. Reported by 
Bob Buderi and Joseph J. Kane/San Francisco 
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s big as the Alaskan pipeline and 

Hoover Dam are, nothing that Bech- 
tel has ever helped build can compare 
with the Jubail project. Some 324 miles 
northeast of the Saudi Arabian capital of 
Riyadh, on desolate salt flats washed by 
the Persian Gulf and baked in 100-plus 
temperatures for much of the year, a 
whole new ultramodern city is emerging. 
When completed in 15 years, this mega- 
structure will cover an area as large as 
Greater London and contain a population 
as numerous as that of Minneapolis. 

In all the expansive sweep of civil en- 
gineering, from the pyramids of the Nile 
to the construction of the Panama Canal, 
nothing so huge, or costly, as Jubail has 
ever before been attempted by anyone: 
Says Saudi Arabian Finance Minister 
Mohammed Ali Abdul Khail, whose gov- 
ernment has already spent $35 billion on 
Jubail and its smaller sister project 
Yanbu, and plans to spend upwards of 
$100 billion more in years to come: “We 
simply cannot exaggerate what is going 
on out here.” Jubail is, in brief, a project of 
moon-landing proportions, one that in the 
very grandeur and scope of its conception 
suggests a 20th century version of the 
opening of the American West. 

The search for historical comparisons 
with Jubail is daunting. According to the 
Greek historian Herodotus, 100,000 la- 
borers struggled for 20 years to construct 
the Pyramid of Khufu, one of the seven 
wonders of the ancient world. Yet merely 
to level and grade Jubail’s 66-sq.-mi. in- 
dustrial park, a sector that comprises less 


| than 15% of the entire city, engineers 





have had to shovel up and haul off 370 
million cubic meters of sand—enough to 
fill the Khufu Pyramid 160 times over. If 
the landfill were used to construct a two- 
lane road, it would more than girdle the 
earth at the equator. 

Jubail and Yanbu, which is under 
construction 700 miles to the southwest 
on the Red Sea, represent an Ozyman- 
dian-scale hedge by Saudi Arabia against 
the eventual depletion in 65 years of its 
165 billion bbl. of proven crude oil re- 
serves. The cities, replete with petro- 
chemical complexes, refineries, a steel 
mill and smaller secondary industries by 
the dozen, will be counted on to help keep 
the Saudi economy vibrant and the coun- 
try’s small but rapidly growing population 
employed and enjoying a rising living 
standard far into the 21st century. 

Overseeing the execution of this 
mind-stretching enterprise in Jubail are 
some 1,600 Bechtel architects, civil and 
mechanical engineers, draftsmen and 
project managers. Not only must they su- 
pervise the performance of 274 prime 
contractors and more than 500 smaller 
contractors for everything from kitchen 
cabinets to multimegawatt electric gener- 
ators, but they also must manage a multi- 
lingual work force of 41,000 laborers from 
39 countries. 

In their short-sleeved shirts and wide 
ties, toting clipboards and pocket calcula- 
tors, the Bechtel brigade seems the very 
can-do embodiment of American techno- 
logical know-how. Its members also occa- 
sionally demonstrate a flair for improvi- 
sation that would do a World War II 
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Gulf causeway, which will eventually provide berths for 18 ocean-going cargo ships 


Navy Seabee proud. Earlier this year, 250 
newly assembled Jubail modular housing 
units stood empty in the desert because 
some necessary plumbing fittings were 
missing. Two Bechtel employees prompt- 
ly boarded a plane, flew 13,000 miles 
round trip to the U.S. and back and re- 
turned carrying several containers of fau- 
cets, nuts and washers as excess baggage. 

Bechtel’s connection with the Saudis 
goes back more than 30 years. Stephen 
Bechtel Sr., son of the founder and father 
of the current chairman, Stephen Jr., be- 
came friends with the late Saudi monarch, 
King Ibn Saud, during the 1940s when 
the company worked on an oil refinery 
in Bahrain. From that early association, 
a long-lasting—and profitable—Saudi 
friendship flowered. In 1948 a team of 
Bechtel engineers mobilized an army of 
5,000 local laborers to build the greater 
part of the 1,068-mile-long Trans-Arabi- 
an pipeline. Bechtel’s swift execution of 
the mammoth job, as well as its skillful 
handling of local labor, added enormously 
to the firm’s Middle East reputation. 

More recently, Bechtel designed the 
master plan for the King Khalid Interna- 
tional Airport in Riyadh, then won the as- 
signment to manage the construction. 
Now nearing completion, the airport will 
be finished on time and within the expect- 
ed budget of $3.2 billion. By comparison, 
the King Abdulaziz International Airport 
at Jidda, built by the rival California firm 
of Parsons Corp., ran far over budget be- 
cause of design changes before finally be- 
ing completed last year at a cost of more 
than $4.5 billion. 

The origins of the Jubail project go 
back to a 1973 meeting at the Bechtel- 
built Geneva Intercontinental Hotel, be- 
tween Stephen Sr., then already in his 
70s, and Saudi King Faisal, the son of 
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Ibn Saud. Bechtel listened as the King 
complained that $1 billion worth of natu- 
ral gas had to be burned every year in 
Saudi Arabia’s oilfields because there was 
no way the gas could be cheaply trans- 
ported to locations where it could be used 
as fuel 
Bechtel proposed an audacious solu- 
tion: assemble a complex of automated 
petrochemical plants near the oilfields to 
process and use the wasted gases. The fuel 
could be used not only to provide raw ma- 
terial for the development of a new petro- 
chemical industry, but also supply the 
energy to process and manufacture prod- 
ucts ranging from plastics and fertilizers 
to steel and aluminum. The King agreed 
The Bechtel firm produced a master plan 
for the project, and in 1976 was chosen as 
construction manager 
Even for a company of Bechtel’s re- 
sources, experience and depth, Jubail rep- 
resented a staggering undertaking. When 
the site for the new city was officially ded- 
icated in October 1977 by King Khalid, 
who had ascended to the Saudi throne on 
the death of his half-brother Faisal two 
years earlier, there was little at Jubail but 
scrub, sand and the nearby fishing village 
of Al Jubail seven miles to the south on 
the Persian Gulf. Within twelve months, 
enough trailers to house 13,000 workers 
had been plopped onto the sandscape. A 
| 13,000-ft. runway, capable of receiving 
| the largest of wide-body aircraft, was built 
from scratch in less than a year. By 1980, 
5 million gal. of fresh water daily were 
flowing ashore from a Japanese-built de- 
salination plant that rose six stories above 
the warm Persian Gulf waters 
Today, the desert terrain is animated 
by Caterpillar tractors, huge construction 
cranes hovering over the metal skeletons 
of warehouses and the rising silhouettes of 
four mini-Astrodomes that will serve as 
petrochemical storage tanks. A seemingly 
| endless procession of huge earth movers 
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Amarina with sex-segregated swimming 
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Loading platform for the modular city 
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trundles sand and rock to the water's | 
edge, where the fill is used to extend an 
immense quarter-mile-wide causeway, 
one of the largest landfill operations of its 
kind. When completed in 1985, the six- 
mile-long causeway will provide berths 
for up to 18 ocean-going cargo ships at a 
time. At its farthest outward point sits a 
colossal open-sea crude-oil loading termi- 
nal large enough to accommodate a 
500,000-ton supertanker | 

Because of Jubail’s extreme remote- 
ness, nearly all manufactured goods are 
being shipped to the building sites already 
partially assembled. In the process, the | 
city is becoming a genuinely modular 
community, a gigantic expanse of clip- 
together factories and buildings. The 205- | 
bed Al Huwaylat Hospital, provided by 
the H.B. Zachry Co. of San Antonio, is ar- 
riving at the site virtually in kit form and 
being assembled room by room, each 
module having been delivered complete, 
down to the toilet-paper holders in the 
bathrooms. Even the hospital’s prayer 
room, which has mosque carpets and 
lighting directed toward Mecca, was built 
in Alabama and transported overseas 





he homes designed for the city’s per- 

manent residents are so cozily Amert- 
can as to suggest habitats for Ozzie and 
Harriet Nelson, or maybe the Cleaver 
family of TV sitcom fame. Typical of the 
more lavish structures are three-bedroom 
ranchettes done in a kind of Arabic 
Southern California motif, with central 
air conditioning, parquet floors, and Gen- 
eral Electric ranges and Kitchenaid pot- 
scrubber dishwashers in the kitchen 
Prices can range as high as $300,000 each 
for the dwellings, though much more 
modest accommodations, including town 
houses and four-story apartment build- 
ings, are also going up 

One of the more visually arresting 
features of Jubail is the Al Mantekah Al 
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Permanent housing ; for Saudi workers and managers, assembled from lightweight panels” ; 
Three-bedroom ranches with parquet floors and Kitchenaid dishwashers for $300,000. 


Sakaniyah marina, with smooth white 
beaches that could grace a Club Méditer- 
ranée advertisement. Occupying the four 
choicest miles of Jubail’s 28.8 miles of 
coastline are three man-made lagoons 
Two of them are for swimming (one for 
families and single women and one for 
single men). The third is for boating 
Eventually, the marina will be land- 
scaped with a winding boardwalk as well 
as shade gazebos and date palms, giving 
the area the appearance of a Hawaiian 
resort 

So far, Bechtel has managed its huge 
project without noticeable criticism or 
complaint from its Croesus-rich client 
One reason is the company’s almost fero- 
cious dedication to careful planning and 
delivery scheduling, which seeks to avoid 
supply shortages and transportation in- 
terruptions that can produce budget over- 
runs and delays. Indeed, while port opera- 
tions in many developing countries 





frequently lead to congestion that leaves 
ships queuing for months on end, Saudi 
Officials boast that demurrage (delay 
time) at Jubail is “not a single day.” 

Over the long haul, however, getting 
Jubail to work and function as a thriving 
industrial metropolis could turn out to be 
every bit as challenging as building the 
city. For one thing, Jubail’s planned in- 
dustries will be cranking out a prodigious 
supply of basic industrial products that 
many experts argue the world has too 
much of already 

Currently under construction in Ju- 
bail’s industrial park are a $1 billion oil 
refinery, a $300 million petrochemical 
plant, a $2 billion polyethylene project, a 
$4 billion industrial chemicals plant, a 
$600 million iron and steel complex, and 
a $360 million plant to produce fertilizer 
pellets. In most of those industries, world- 
wide production gluts already abound, 
though a pickup in the global economy 
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Giant cranes hover over the administration building as it rises from the desert floor 





A project whose very grandeur and scope recall the opening of the American West. 
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would help stimulate demand at least 
somewhat in consuming countries. Mean- 
while, however, the Saudis have already 
been forced to cancel plans for a 225,000- 
ton-per-year aluminum smelter, and ad- 
ditional retrenchment may eventually 
prove unavoidable. 

Such a rapid, government-directed 
modernization helped topple the Shah of 
Iran, and has disrupted other traditional 
societies. Saudi Arabia has advantages, 
however, that should enable it to avoid a 
similar disaster. Unlike Iran, the popula- | 
tion is culturally homogeneous, and 
shares more closely its own brand of Is- 
lamic religion. Moreover, the royal family 
is closely allied with the religious leaders 
and popular as well with the rest of the 
people. Nor is the kingdom beset by a 
teeming urban center with an underclass 
ripe for revolt. Observes one U.S. expert: 
“You really don’t have the same econom- 
ic strains in the modernization process 
The government has kept inflation to 
around 8% a year, and there simply isn’t 
any unemployment.” 

Even so, it is not all that certain that 
the tradition-minded Saudis will want to 
move to Jubail in the first place. By and 
large, educated Saudis display a desire to 
remain in wealthy metropolises like Jid- 
da, Riyadh and Dhahran, where easy 
money is to be found and white-collar jobs 
are plentiful. Yet to equip less-educated 
and poorer Saudis for the employment 
challenges of Jubail will take many years 
of social development that is now only in 
its earliest stages 








More: Saudi social scientists warn 
of the lack of any sort of precedent 
for the migration of Saudi families in pur- 
suit of employment. Even in a culture that 
has advanced from camels to Cadillacs 
since the discovery of oil, Jubail may re- 
main an uncomfortable place for the mass 
of the Saudi population. And since the 
government has no plans for enforced mi- 
gration of workers, an effort that would 
doubtless enrage every fiercely indepen- 
dent Saudi in the country, residents will 
have to move voluntarily. Otherwise, the 
infant city could wind up becoming an 
enormously expensive ghost town 

Should the Jubail project fail to live 
up to its billing, Bechtel’s worldwide rep- 
utation would suffer a severe blow. As the 
prime mover behind the project, as well 
as its master planner, the firm bears a 
large responsibility for Jubail’s eventual 
success. At this point, however, no one is 
betting against the California engineers 
Muses a U.S. embassy officer from Jidda 
“If Saudi Arabia is any indication, Bech- 
tel follows one motto: Think big. You get 
the feeling that if the U.S. Government 
had not thought of the moon landing first, 
Bechtel would have proposed the idea— 
and then sold it to someone.” In Saudi 
Arabia, the world’s most formidable mas- 
ter builder seems to have done nearly 
that By Alexander L. Taylor tll. 
Reported by William Blaylock / Jubail 
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‘Inspired by the 
Country Wines of Europe.”’ 


LIGHT COUNTRY WHITE pays tribute to the innovative wine- 
making tradition of AUGUST SEBASTIANI. To produce this 
light wine, we select grapes with ideal sugar/acid balance. 

Because sugar, as well as alcohol, contains calories, we then 
ferment the wine to dryness. This exciting new wine is inspired by 
the Country Wines of Europe ~ the light, 
crisp flavors of Italian Soave and French 
Macons and the refreshing, light wines 
of Germany. LIGHT COUNTRY WHITE is 

all of these things, yet it is also distinctly a 
California wine . . . very much a wine for 

Americans who want a lighter, drier taste. 

Serve well-chilled on any occasion 
that calls fora light, refreshing beverage. 
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Hear Broadway's 
greatest stars...FREE: 


t's a production extravaganza that would have made | ae a Zz y 
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sive, star-studded musical theater collection ever 
compiled...the AMERICAN MUSICALS series. Here are classic 
renditions of great American shows...featuring outstanding per- 
formances by Barbra Streisand, Rex Harrison, Julie Andrews... 
on records of outstanding clarity. To introduce you to this highly 
acclaimed series, we'll send you a specially produced demonstration 
record highlighting selections from some of your all-time favorite 
musicals including such songs as “Some Enchanted Evening... 
“Camelot”...Everything’s Coming Up Roses” sung by such 


great stars as Ezio Pinza, Richard Burton, Ethel Merman. 
Plus a sparkling and nostalgic con- ia 


















versation with the inimitable Mary 
Martin who sings “I’m Gonna 
Wash That Man Right Outa My 
Hair.” Call now—toll-free— 
for your FREE demonstra- 
tion record and take a 
front-row seat for the 
best of Broadway! 
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A Double Standard for Israel? 


Censorship policies bruise relations with U.S. networks 


uddenly, during a TV news report on 

the Israeli conflict in Lebanon, the 
screen goes blank. White lettering ap- 
pears on a stark black background: “22 
seconds deleted by Israeli censors.” Or 
footage is left intact, but a legend is super- 
imposed: “Cleared by Israeli censors.” 
Night after night during the past couple of 
weeks, such unfamiliar signs of censors’ 
intrusions have punctuated newscasts on 
ABC, NBC and CBS, usually in stories about 
suffering by Lebanese civilians in 
bombed-out Beirut. 

Almost all nations 
censor reports during 
war, and many do so 
in peacetime, either 
overtly or through sur- 
veillance and obstruc- 
tion of journalistic en- 
terprise. Israel, in fact, 
has claimed the right 
to censor stories on se- 
curity grounds, wheth- 
er for domestic or for- 
eign audiences, ever 
since the nation was 
founded in 1948. But 
the sudden visibility of Israeli censorship 
has spurred concern that a generally free 
nation for the foreign press is becoming a 
more restrictive one. 

Some change in policy does appear to 
have taken place. In the past, censors cus- 
tomarily limited their cuts to demonstra- 
bly military and strategic—not political— 
matters. Now some American journalists 
are beginning to complain that Israeli 
censorship is sometimes broadened to in- 
clude politically sensitive reportage, par- 
| ticularly on subjects that might affect sup- 
port for Israel among U.S. audiences. 

This new phase of high-profile censor- 
ship began because of a technical prob- 
lem. Soon after Israel launched its inva- 
sion of Lebanon last month, Syrian troops 
barricaded the road leading to Beirut’'s 
satellite transmission station. For network 
news teams beaming footage to New York 
City, the nearest reliable “uplink” was in 
Israel, at the satellite station in Herzliya. 
Israel agreed to open those facilities— 
with strings. Censors in Tel Aviv claimed 
the right to review shots of shattered resi- 
dential areas and of wounded and dead ci- 
vilians, on the ground that such scenes 
constituted “propaganda” for Israel's 
“primary adversary,” the Palestine Liber- 
ation Organization. 

When one network circumvented the 
censors, Israel cracked down more stern- 
ly. Israeli officials refused transmission to 
an ABC interview with P.L.O. Leader 
Yasser Arafat, in which he claimed that 
the U.S. would “pay” for the conflict by 














seeing its relations with Arabs “de- 
stroyed.” Hours later, ABC beamed out the 
Arafat footage from Herzliya anyway, 
purportedly as the result of a misunder- 
standing, and broadcast it on June 21. In 
response, the Begin government angrily 
denied ABC the use of its satellite facility 
and only lifted the ban two days later after 
ABC filed a letter of “regret” over the 
incident. Despite that apology, the net- 
work was unhappy. Laments ABC News 
President Roone Arledge: “This is a mas- 


22 Seconds 
Deleted by 


Israeli Censors 





Very special editing: how two networks (ABC, left, and CBS) informed their viewers 


sive change from what Israel has always 
stood for.” 

On the same day that ABC’s interview 
was aired, NBC showed a censored report 
on civilian casualties in Lebanon, includ- 
ing an innocuous one-sentence comment 
from Arafat that had won the censor’s ap- 
proval. A few days later, however, the Is- 
raelis scissored a report by NBC Correspon- 
dent Steve Mallory on civilian casualties in 
Beirut, taking out shots of an old woman 
and three girls but leaving in a wounded 
Palestinian guerrilla. Complains Mallory: 
“The Israelis have tried to dismiss the exis- 
tence of a civilian population. Every time 
we tried to show it, they tried to hide it.” 
Says Paul Miller, NBC Bureau Chief in Tel 
Aviv: “Their censorship was outrageous. 
They cut out anything that might look bad 
for them.” After CBS footage of P.L.O. 
Leader George Habash was chopped, CBS 
Tel Aviv Bureau Chief Charles Wolfson 
protested to the city’s chief censor. Recalls 
Wolfson: “He told me: “You have two 
choices. You either understand, or, if you 
don’t understand, your second choice is 
to obey.” ” 


y contrast, American newspapers re- 

port few problems with the censors. 
CBS News President Van Gordon Sauter 
believes that the apparent disparity in 
treatment between print and TV is delib- 
erate. Says he: “There have been some 
compelling word pieces about the devas- 
tation in Beirut, but the Israelis know that 
words, however eloquent, lack the emo- 


—— 








on 


tional impact of pictures of people grab- 
bing at stones and clearing rubble to find 
a human leg.” Another explanation: most 
print reporters in Beirut can file directly 
to their newspapers in the U:S., over stan- 
dard international telex lines, without go- 
ing through Israeli authorities. 

Even the networks have been able to 
counter Israel’s censors, albeit with delay 
and at considerable expense. Duplicate 
copies of tapes routinely have been sent 
overland to Syria or by boat to Cyprus for 
satellite transmission. Indeed, the only 
evident loser in the controversy has been 
Israel, whose image in the U.S. has surely 
not been enhanced by censorship labels 
on prime-time TV newscasts. Israeli offi- 
cials argue that they are being subjected 
to an unfair and incon- 
sistent standard. Says 
Government Press Of- 
fice Director Ze'ev 
Chafets: “We let the 
networks use our facili- 
ties for sending materi- 
al from an entity in a 
state of war with Israel. 
We did them a favor. 
And they attacked us.” 
The Israelis urge a 
comparison with Brit- 
ish information prac- 
tices in the Falklands 
war, in which foreign 
journalists were barred from the task 
force and even now are normally exclud- 
ed from the recaptured islands. 

Senior executives at all three net- 
works concede that Israel has a point. 
Says NBC News President Reuven Frank: 
“T think we are picking on them. Not that 
anything we have said is factually wrong, 
but we have left the impression that these 
are bad people doing bad things to jour- 
nalists when, in fact, they are pretty 
good.” Acknowledges ABC's Arledge, “It 
is true, there is a double standard. We crit- 
icize the Israelis for not allowing us to get 
some footage of Beirut, whereas we do not 
criticize people who do not allow us to get 
stuff out at all. That is because Israel has 
always proclaimed itself a model of de- 
mocracy and has been one.” 

CBS Anchorman Dan Rather notes 
that, ironically, Israel would probably 
have suffered less criticism if it had sim- 
ply refused to open its transmission facili- 
ties from the start. (Indeed, last week Is- 
rael realized it had stumbled into a no-win 
Situation and withdrew its transmission 
services for all foreign bureaus in Beirut.) 

Sums up CBS's Sauter: “We are subject 
to far more serious censorship in many 
places around the world, but it is often 
subtle and hard to demonstrate. The Is- 
raelis are direct. When we have to submit 
to the process that Israel imposes, we owe 
it to our viewers to say so on air, even 
though for Israel that has a notable nega- 
tive impact.” —By William A. Henry ll. 
Reported by Leroy Aarons/Jerusalem 
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Newswatch/Thomas Griffith 


Muted Thunder on the Right 


W as he happy about Haig’s resignation? John Lofton, editor of something 
called the Conservative Digest, was asked the question that very night on 
ABC's Nightline. “For about a minute and eight seconds,” Lofton replied—mean- 
ing, until he heard the name of Haig’s successor. Once again, to a mind like Lof- 
ton’s, Ronald Reagan was proving himself insufficiently Reaganite 

The dismay about Reagan among Reaganites brought an ill-assorted two 
dozen of them together for a meeting a week before Haig’s resignation. Some 
were writers and polemicists of standing, including Michael Novak, Irving Kris- 
tol and Norman Podhoretz; some edit obscure, cranky magazines that posture as 
if they had armies of followers; others have enough name recognition to get them- 
selves onto talk shows on an off night. Richard Viguerie, whose computers con- 
tain the hottest list of right-wing fat cats, was there; so was Terry Dolan, who 
raises millions for commercials against candidates on his hit list. After five hours 
of palaver in a Washington restaurant, Lofton telephoned the New York Times 
about the “historic” meeting. People had concluded, he said, that Reagan was 
salvageable, but “there was unanimous agreement on one thing: Haig must go.” 

Not so fast. “Not true,” said Pod- 
horetz. Kristol, the neoconservative 
editor wrote Haig a similar disavowal. 
George F. Will, who had been invited 
but declined, later chided the New 
York-based Kristol for not knowing 
as those who live in Washington quick- 
ly learn—which invitations to avoid. 
Will steers clear of conservative group- 
ies and styles himself a Tory—which is 
fine if he remembers that Tory origi- 
nally referred to an outlaw Irish high- 
way robber 

Haig’s resignation did not appease 
the opinion molders on the right. Instead, it has removed their favorite target, 
forcing them to aim somewhat reluctantly at Reagan himself. Columnist Will 
had greeted Haig’s appointment as “The Right Man for the Job” (“Boy, was | 
wrong about that,” he says now). But ina Newsweek column, Will last month de- 
nounced “Haigism” as softness in foreign affairs. He knew who was finally re- 
sponsible: “Reagan has had less impact on foreign policy than any modern Presi- 
dent (Ford excepted).”” When it came to the President personally, however, Will 
was circumspect: “Reagan has not devoted the energy necessary to imposing his 
perceptions.” Take that! 

Or consider Podhoretz, editor of Commentary magazine. Early in May, ina 
New York Times Magazine article titled “The Neo-Conservative Anguish over 
Reagan’s Foreign Policy,” Podhoretz wrote lengthily that this “movement of dis- 
sident intellectuals,” was admittedly “a minority within a minority.” But that 
was as humble as Podhoretz was going to be. Without their skill in intellectual 
combat, he suggested, Reagan probably would not have won over the traditional 
Democratic constituencies “whose support swept him into the White House.” 
Neoconservatives had been counting on Reagan to reverse “the decline of Amer- 
ican power”; nevertheless, after looking at other possible candidates, they have 
now concluded that “there is no one else in sight. This is why we are hoping 
against hope that the President is not in fact fully aware” that his tactics don’t 
serve the strategy “he professes to believe in.” The pulled punch again 

Polemicists and commentators of the right obviously think their ideas are 
sounder or more steadfast than Reagan’s, but it was he who carried 44 states. 
They also treasure access to power or aspire to it. Reagan likes to stay in amiable 
touch and knows that White House dinner invitations are ego enhancing. After 
the Times article appeared, he telephoned Podhoretz, agreeing with much of his 
argument but pleading necessity for his own tactics. He sent Will the speech he 
was going to deliver to the English Parliament, asking advice; Will thought it 
“ghastly” and wrote another; Reagan used a third version with borrowings 
from Will 

After the night when right-wingers dined on their discontents, Lofton pro- 
claimed, “Reagan without Reaganism is the worst of both worlds.” Perhaps his 
difficulty is in definitions. Kristol says of the new Secretary of State George 
Shultz: “He’s not a Reaganite—but I don't know what a Reaganite means any 
more.” To the pragmatic Californians in the White House, a Reaganite is some- 
one who at any moment is prepared to go along with what Reagan wants. If this 
can be descried 








Neoconservatives Podhoretz and Kristol 





Milestones 


BORN. To Jill Clayburgh, 38, film actress 


| (An Unmarried Woman, I'm Dancing As 


Fast As I Can) and David Rabe, 42, her 
playwright husband (Sticks and Bones, 
Streamers): a daughter, their first child; 
in New York City. Name: Lily. Weight 
7 Ibs. 14 oz 


DIED. igor Gouzenko, 63, cipher expert in 
the Soviet Union's Ottawa embassy 
whose defection in 1945 defused a major 
North American Soviet spy ring bent on 
extracting Western atomic bomb secrets 
ofa heart attack; in Mississauga, Ont. The 
information that Gouzenko brought with 
him exposed for the first time the extent 
of the Soviet intelligence web in the U.S 
and Canada. Hypersensitive to personal 
danger, Gouzenko thereafter never ap- 
peared in public without disguising him- 
self or covering his head with a bag 


DIED. Harry Mills, 68, one of the original 
Mills Brothers, singer of most of the scat 
parts and baritone solos for the barber- 
shop-swing group, whose mellow and en- 
duringly contemporary sound (Paper 
Doll, Lazy River, Glow Worm) withstood 
shifts in musical fashions and gave Mills a 
singing career that spanned 57 years; of 
cancer; in Los Angeles 


DIED. Pierre Balmain, 68, chosen designer of 
the aristocracy and one of the reigning 
leaders of haute couture during Paris’ hal- 
cyon dominance of the fashion world; of 
liver cancer; in Paris. A onetime architec- 
tural student who apprenticed to Couturi- 
ers Molyneux and Lucien LeLong before 
opening La Maison Pierre Balmain in 
1945, he was one of those who introduced 
the postwar soft, feminine “new look,” a 
welcome relief from the severe, mannish 
lines of the 1930s and 1940s. His subtly tai- 
lored suits and classic dresses could be 
worn from one year to the next, reflecting 
Balmain’s wish to be timeless rather than 
trendy, elegant rather than eclectic. “In 
this heady adventure,” he once said of de- 
signing, “the most difficult thing is not to be 
extravagant, but to strip oneself down and 
know when tostop.” Hisonly excesses were 
his sumptuous ball gowns. Creator in 1953 
of Jolie Madame perfume, Balmain 
worked from his hospital bed on his final 
collection, which will be on the Paris run- 
ways July 26 


DIED. Henry King, 96, versatile director of 
more than 100 films, from silent-era chest- 
nuts like Stella Dallas (1925) to Twelve 
O'Clock High (1949), The Gunfighter 
(1950) and Love Is a Many-Splendored 
Thing (1955); in Toluca Lake, Calif. An 
early champion of location shooting who 
flew his own small plane to scout the areas 
he used, King had an especially sharp eye 
for spotting undiscovered talent and 
helped to launch careers for such stars as 
Tyrone Power, Gary Cooper, Jennifer 
Jones and Ronald Colman (whose dapper | 
trademark mustache King first drew on 
the actor with a retouching pencil) 
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FORD OFFERS 


NO ASTERISKS. 
NO DEDUCTIBLES. 
NO FINE PRINT. 








Only Ford offers both. 


UP-FRONT CASH. 


Take delivery of any new ‘82 
Escort or EXP between now 
and July 31, 1982, and you 
get 5% of the base vehicle 
sticker price. You can apply 
this amount to your down 
payment or get a check direct 
from Ford. It’s your choice. 
Limit one per customer. 


For two years or 24,000 miles 
—whichever comes first— 
virtually all you pay for is gas. 
This limited warranty excludes, 
as youd expect, accidents, 
abuse, tires and fluids. But it 
does cover blades, belts, 
batteries, adjustments, 
scheduled maintenance... 
everything! For two years no 
other offer covers so 
completely as Ford Care. Limit 
one per customer. 





ITS ALL FOR YOU AND ONLY FROM FORD. 


Get It together—buckle up 


WHEN IT COMES TO 
QUALITY, FORD DELIVERS. 


FORD DIVISION > 





Before you commit 


Burroughs 





yourself to a small computer, 
see if it can answer, 


Meet the new 
Burroughs B20. 


Choosing a small business 
computer, like marriage, is a serious 
step. With far-reaching, long-term 
consequences. 

That’s why our new B20 is 
designed to answer “I do” to these 
three questions that you should ask 
any small computer before you 
entrust it with your worldly goods. 


Do you know my 
business? 


The B20 can answer “I do.” 
Burroughs offers a growing list of B20 
software packages designed for 
specific businesses. If you're a 
wholesaler, for example, the B20 has 
a wholesale package. It will enable the 


“I do: 


B20 to handle the type of accounting, 
and generate the kind of information, 
needed by wholesalers. 

We also have general purpose 
programs, including an advanced 
electronic worksheet called 
Multiplan!” one of the most powerful 
modeling and planning tools available. 


Do you promise to grow 
with me? 


The B20 can answer “I do.’ It 
lets you start with any of three 
different memory capacities, the 
smallest of which is 128Kb of RAM. 
As time goes by, you can continue 
adding to any B20 system you've 
chosen, so that it can keep up with 
the growth of your company for years 
and years to come—without a need 
for reprogramming. 


And the B20 has, of course, 
word processing capability. So it 
can handle all your information 
processing needs. 


Do you have a company 
with 95 years’ experience 
behind you? 


The B20 can answer “I do.” And 
Burroughs vast experience in helping 
small businesses manage information 
will be very helpful to you. In service 
and support. In supplies. And in 
overall easy-to-understand 
procedures. 

For more information about 
the Burroughs B20 and where you 
can get to know and love it, call 
1-800-621-6497, Ext. 115.(In 
Illinois, call 1-800-572-6724, Ext. 115.) 


Burroughs 


Building on strength 
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Ah, How Sweet It Is! 


No matter the price, millions need their daily chocolate fix 





Dear Ann Landers: 

7 am an otherwise normal (1 think! 
young married woman except I can't seem 
to get enough chocolate. I blow the house- 
keeping money on Godiva chocolate straw- 
berry creams. I count the minutes till 
the weekly shipment of Teuscher cham- 
pagne truffles arrives from Switzerland. 1 
hide Tobler Extra-Bittersweet around the 
house. Hershey's Kisses mean more to me 
than Harry's the’s my hubby). Sometimes 1 
even dream Harry has been dipped in milk 
chocolate. When I can't get chocolate, | 


| seph Corné says, “They are to be bitten 
gently with the eyes closed.” Perhaps. But 
true chocophiles mostly pursue their pas- 
sion with eyes and wallets wide open. A 
sampler 
> In March and October, a nine-day 
| Chocolate Lover's Tour of Switzerland 
whisks aficionados around such top cho- 
colatiers as Lindt, Suchard, Nestlé and 
Tobier. Cost: $1,600, chocolates and one 
cathedral included 


more than 
CHOCOLAT C, 
itself 








Publisher Zeiman bares his heart 





sweat and shake. Am I an ADDICT? Is 
there anything I can do??? 
Choc Nut 


Dear Choc Nut: 
Yes. Soam I. No 


he letter is fictitious. So is the answer, 

although Ann Landers is, in fact, a 
chocolate addict. So much so that the col- 
umnist to the lovelorn must banish her 
Stash to the next room during working 
hours. (“I wouldn't dare keep a box at my 
elbow.”) Confesses Landers abjectly: “I 
am hooked on chocolate. I crave it, and 
nothing else will do.” 

So do millions of other Americans, for 
whom the product of the cacao bean is not 
so much a feast as a fix. Per capita con- 
sumption of chocolate in the U.S. last year 
| was 9.1 Ibs.; some $3.4 billion was spent 
| on chocolate products of all kinds. While 
Americans lag behind Austrians, Bel- 
gians, Norwegians, Germans and the 


league-leading Swiss, U.S. consumption of 


luxe chocolates (selling for up to $30 per 
lb.) is growing steadily. From coast to 
coast, shamelessly fragrant new boutiques 
with names like Le Chocolat Elegant, 
Nutty Chocolatier and La Maison de Bon 
Bon are blooming 

The superchocolates they dis- 
play are silky-smooth confections 
assembled from acmic ingredi- 
ents: hand-picked beans from 
Sri Lanka or Venezuela, premium 
dairy products, fresh as well as 
dried fruits and nuts. Just the cru- 
cial “conching,” or blending pro- 
cess, of the chocolate can take up 
to 72 hours a batch, vs. about nine 
for assembly-line chocolates. Or- 
dinary bonbons are sprayed with 
chocolate, but chic chocs are 
hand-dipped to build an even 
quarter-inch-layer thickness. An- 
other reason for their high cost is 
that they contain no artificial pre- 
servatives and can be stocked only 
in small quantities. Of Corné Toi- 
son d'Or chocolates, possibly Bel- 
gium’s finest. Founder Marcel Jo- 
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Chocolate tie 


> Bimonthly Chocolate News, published 
by Milton Zelman and printed on brown, 
chocolate-scented paper, brings some 
15,000 subscribers ($9.95 yearly) all the 
news of the chocolate world that’s fit to 
eat, including chocolate tobacco and 
chocolate chili. 

> A four-day Chocolate Binge 
Weekend, attended by 150 choco- 
philes last February at Mohonk 
Mountain House in New Paltz, 
N.Y. ($183), featured chocolate 
treats ad nauseam, as well as coun- 
sel by Philadelphia Psychiatrist 
Roy Fitzgerald and his wife, An- 
thropologist Jennie Keith (sample 
subject: Does one eat chocolate be- 
fore or after sex?) 

> Chocolate: The Consuming Pas- 
sion (Workman; $4.95, paperback) 
has sold 140,000 copies by portray- 
ing the lighter side of chocaddic- 
tion with the animal cartoons and 
spoofery of bestselling Greeting 
Card Artist Sandra Boynton. A 
more nourishing volume is Maida 
Heatter’s Book of Great Chocolate 


$17 








Desserts (Knopf, $15), with recipes for 
such esoterica as sour-cherry chocolate 
torte and French chocolate mint truffles 

In stores that cater to chocolate freaks, 
the bounty is endless and bewildering 
Chocoscenti quibble as they nibble over 
the respective merits of, say, Switzerland's 
Bachmann, France’s Debauve et Gallais 
and Belgium’s Neuhaus. Some buy the im- 
modest slogan of London’s Charbonnel et 
Walker: “probably the best chocolates in 
the world.” Passionate pilgrims trek all the 
way to 42 Cours Franklin Roosevelt, 
Lyon, in central France, to sample the ex- 
quisite spécialités of Bernachon, which are 
sold nowhere else. Fans of Godiva, the 
Belgian firm that was acquired by the 
Campbell Soup Co. and now makes its 
chocolates in Reading, Pa., are unbudge- 
able votaries. 

Among the most original and high- 
priced American entries are Harbor 
Sweets, a million-dollar-a-year enterprise 
in Salem, Mass. The Sweets line features 
a sailboat-shaped, chocolate-covered al- 
mond butter crunch with pecan spindrift 
washing her sides. It takes a trip to 
Long Grove, Ill., plus $85 to get Long 
Grove confectionery to whip up a 15-Ib 
chocolate gorilla. All-chocolate molded 
T shirts, ties and female torsos are avail- 
able just about anywhere 

The yearning for chocolate is obvious- 
ly more complex and deep-seated than, 
say, a yen for jelly beans. Says Tom Cottle, 
Boston psychologist and self-styled “Her- 
shey emeritus”: “The enjoyment of choco- 
late is a combination of childhood memo- 
ries and adult pleasures.” It may not be 
related to self-indulgence at all. As An- 
thropologist Keith argues, “Throughout 
history, giving someone something to eat 
has been a strategy of control. Chocolate is 
magic. Now when you give chocolate to 
someone, you want that someone in your 
power.” Ifso, quite clearly the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. should beat their nuclear war- 
heads into chocolate bars. May Switzer- 
land rule the world! —By Michael Demarest. 
Reported by Frances Fiorino/New York and Laura 


Meyers/Los Angeles 
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B.S 


Paul Eddington, as a stage director, tries to restore harmony to his discombobulated cast 








Pride of the London Season 


The current hits range from madcap hilarity to Shakespeare 


On Broadway straight drama is a waif, 
proffered an occasional crumb of grudging 


acceptance; in London it sits at the head of 


the theatrical table dispensing “a largess 
universal, like the sun.” Herewith a sam- 
pler of three offerings—a scintillant farce, 
a strong message play and a classic 


NOISES OFF 


by Michael Frayn 
Fu is the art of not keeping madness 
at bay. Michael Frayn has written an 
insanely funny play on precisely that 
premise. Act I of Noises Off consists of the 
dress rehearsal of Act I of Nothing On, a 
play that is about to tour the provinces. 
The set is a cheerfully bright living room 
with stairs leading up to bedrooms and a 
clothes closet. The house appears to be de- 
serted. But no, Mrs. Clacket (Patricia 
Routledge), the housekeeper, is on the 
premises. Routledge is a one-woman avi- 
ary, walking, cawing and almost flying 
like a bird. 

Soon, a real estate agent (Nicky Hen- 
son) appears, not to show the house but to 
have a weekend shack-up with his Popsy 
(Rowena Roberts). He knows that tie 
couple who own the house have slunk off 
to Spain for a tax dodge. What he does 
not know is that they are about to slink 
back. In no time, sheiks and burglars are 
added to the mix, along with the manda- 
tory defrocking of women and the de- 
pantsing of men and doors popping open 

| and slamming shut as if by the ghost of 
Feydeau 


| Except that one door is adamantly 


stuck. It is one more maddening problem 
for the director (Paul Eddington), who di- 
vides his time between lechery and Vali- 
um. He has to cope with a woozy old ham 
(Michael Aldridge) who makes only two 
kind of entrances: pre-cue and post-cue 
“T thought I heard my voice,” he says 


| blearily. And then there is the Stanislav- 


ski Method actor who wants a profound 
psychological reason as to why he has to 
exit with a plate of sardines. 


Alan Howard pondering evil in Good 





As if the Third Reich were marching past. 
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Sexual liaisons and betrayals have 
turned the cast into a nest of hissing ad- 
ders by Act II. They have to hiss; the set- 
ting is backstage during an actual perfor- 
mance of Nothing On at Weston-super- 
Mare. Eddington hands out three gifts: a 
bouquet of flowers, a bottle of whisky and 
an ax. These pass from hand to hand as 
swiftly as batons in a relay race. The ac- 
tion is a testimonial to Director Michael 
Blakemore’s tornado pace and stop-watch 
timing. 

Act III falters a bit, but by then Frayn 


| has piled up a mountain of laughs. He has 


also contributed a highly perceptive anal- 
ysis of the fragile, precarious nature of 
that potent illusion known as theater. If 
Pirandello had ever written a farce, this 
would be it | 


GOOD 
by C.P. Taylor 


verhead, arcing tiers of lights blaze 

down on a few scattered folding 
chairs and an upright piano with a high 
sounding board. But the only significant 
illumination in Good is internal; this is a 
drama that takes place entirely inside one 
man’s mind 

Halder (Alan Howard) is a kind of ac- 
ademic Walter Mitty. But unlike Thur- 
ber’s daydreamer, Halder has fantasies of 
failure, doubt and dread. Something 
dreadful does actually happen to him, and 
the question-and-answer core of the late 
British playwright C.P. Taylor’s play is 
how and why. How does a seemingly de- | 
cent, liberal-minded man like Halder, 
who lectures on the German classics at 
the University of Frankfurt, and whose 
best friend Maurice (Joe Melia) is a Jew- 
ish psychoanalyst, wage a retreat from 
conscience that finds him at Auschwitz as 
the right-hand man of Adolf Eichmann 
(Nicholas Woodeson)? 

Taylor takes the tack that Halder is a 
victim of flattery, subtle intimidation and 
an inordinate love of the uniform. Out of 
the emotional stress accompanying his 
mother’s senile dementia, Halder has 
written a pro-euthanasia novel. It comes 
to the Fihrer’s attention, and Halder ad- 
mits to “the surge of pride in me! Reading 
that scrawled sentence in Adolf’s shaky 
hand—It said: ‘Written from the heart!’ ” 

Halder’s father-in-law suggests that 
he join the party, and he does. A major in 
the SS and an old World War I buddy (Pip 
Miller) suggests that he join the Nazi offi- 
cer elite corps and he does. As a member 
of the SS he could secure the tickets to 
Switzerland for which Maurice pleads, 


| but he is, by now, too self-intimidated to | 


| 

do so. | 
Orders are a chloroform he almost 

welcomes, for they put to sleep his sense of 


| right and wrong. Thus he becomes chair- 


man of the book-burning committee at his 
university and, resplendent in his SS uni- 





| form, goes out to police the burning of 
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It’s not what you think itis. 


This Volkswagen Jetta is often 
confused with another well-known 
German car. 

And not just because their lines 
are so similar. But because their 
personalities are so similar. 

After all, both were designed for 
the serious driver. 

And both were built to handle the 


(But youre close.) 


toughest driving challenges Europe 
has to offer. From Alpine curves with 
no guard rails to autobahns with no 
speed limits. 

Turn these remarkable cars loose 
on a really demanding road and 
they'll both respond: With rambunc- 
tious performance. Razcor-sharp 
handling. And a rarely-equalled 


Jetta 


feel for the road. 

All of which brings up a rather 
obvious question: 

Why should you choose Jetta 
over the other car? 

Well, the fact is that Jetta has a 
feature that makes it considerably 
easier to handle. 

A considerably smaller price tag. 


Nothing else is a Volkswagen 








synagogues. His adoring mistress (Felicity 


to each other and hurt no one knowingly, 
they are intrinsically good 

It might be possible to care more 
about Halder and his plight if he were not 
such a typically alienated antihero. The 
hero of the evening is Alan Howard. His 
is a meticulously stylized performance 
and a memorable display of the actor's 
craft. Howard's array of arid classroom 
gestures and pinched facial nerves is 
matched by a voice that barks, chokes, 
melts and freezes. And when he does a 
close-to-floor-level, slow-motion goose- 
step, the monstrous history of the Third 
Reich seems to be marching past. 


ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL 
by William Shakespeare 


n old saw in racing circles has it that a 

Thoroughbred will always return to 
its best form. The Royal Shakespeare 
Company is certainly a Thoroughbred. 
After a stumbling start with Henry /V, the 
R.S.C. returns to top form at its new 
home, the Barbican Theater, by making 
the rarely performed All's Well That 
Ends Well an evening of enchantment. 

All's Weil is a difficult play, partly be- 
cause it embraces tantalizing contradic- 
tions. It is romantic and antiromantic. It 
is rational in discourse, yet a strange cur- 
rent of magic, mystery and folklore 
courses through it. Even its lovers are 
drawn to each other only as opposites. 
Helena (Harriet Walter) is deep, pure and 
single-minded; Bertram (Philip Franks) is 
shallow, lecherous and two-faced. 

Director Trevor Nunn, who can 
thread the needle’s eye of nuance and pos- 
sesses a searching eye for detail, has set 
the play in what the late Kenneth Tynan 
called “a timeless Edwardia.” Helena, a 
kind of lady-in-waiting to the Countess of 
Rossillion (Peggy Ashcroft), burns with 
love for “a bright particular star,” the 
countess’s son Bertram. A_ physician’s 
daughter, Helena follows Bertram to the 
Court of France and cures the mortally ill 
King (John Franklyn-Robbins). 

As a reward, the ruler promises her 
the hand of any noble in his court. Helena 
chooses Bertram. Aghast, the snobbish 
youth flees to the Florentine wars, leaving 
word that he will only acknowledge Hele- 
na as his wife when she secures the ances- 
tral ring on his finger and is pregnant with 
his child. To cut the Gordian knot of the 
plot, Helena achieves just that. 

Apart from the lustrous leading play- 
ers, each major-minor role is played in 
stellar fashion. Stephen Moore makes of 
Bertram’s boon companion, Parolles, a 
pompous, endearing rogue and braggart, 
a mini-Falstaff. The countess’s clown 
(Geoffrey Hutchings) is Lear’s fool, in wit 
though not in pathos. And Robert Ed- 
dison, as adviser to the King, is an elegant 
paradox, a wise Polonius. 

In Japan, when a theater is inaugurat- 
ed, the stage is blessed in a religious ritual 
In England, the players bless the stage by 
taking it —By T.£. Kalem 
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Dean) convinces him that if they are good | 












2019 vision: Harrison Ford races through a landscape 








ee 


urban squalor 


of dark, cramped, 


The Pleasures of Texture 


BLADE RUNNER Directed by Ridley Scott 
Screenplay by Hampton Fancher and David Peoples 





i s atmosphere smothering the story lines 
of smart new science-fantasy movies? 
Is texture overwhelming the text? On the 
evidence of Ridley Scott’s Blade Run- 
ner—and his previous thriller, the 1979 
Alien—it would seem so. Says David Dry- 
er, who helped supervise the special pho- 
tographic effects of Blade Runner: “The 
environment in the film is almost a pro- 
tagonist.” He and other talented crafts- 
men are lavishing their imaginations on 
graphic design—on high-tech spaceships 
and déja vu futurism—and allowing the 
characters to wander through a labyrin- 
thine narrative like lost dwarfs. Moviego- 
ers seeking the smooth propulsion of story 
line look at these films and ask, “What's 
going on here?” Directors and effects spe- 
cialists, plumbing the resources of a tech- 
nology that can show what has never been 
seen before, answer: “The /ere is what's 
going on. The setting, the surroundings, 
the texture.” 

In Blade Runner, an adaptation of 
Philip K. Dick’s 1969 novel Do Androids 
Dream of Electric Sheep?, the here is quite 
enough: a vision of dark, cramped, urban 
squalor. This is Los Angeles in the year 
2019, when most of the earth’s inhabit- 
ants have colonized other planets, and 
only a polyglot refuse heap of humanity 
remains. Los Angeles is a Japanized 
nighttown of sleaze and silicon, fetid 
steam and perpetual rain. This baroque 
Tomorrowland juggles images from a doz- 
en yesterdays: walk out of the rain and 
into a 1940s world of overhead fan blades 
and women in shoulder-pad jackets mov- 
ing to the cadence of a keening alto sax. 
The filthy streets are clogged with Third 
World losers and carnivores, while 10 ft. 
above them the police cars hover, moni- 
toring the future as it molders into chaos. 


Some people don’t belong in this de- 
caying cityscape. One is Deckard (Har- 
rison Ford), a burnt-out, Bogie-style de- 
tective; the others are “replicants,” 
robots of advanced design who have in- 
filtrated the city to find their creator 


| and prolong their short, violent lives be- 


yond the allotted four-year span. Dec- 
kard, brought back into service to kill 
the quartet of replicants, finds it no easy 
job—for they are powerful and cunning, 
and he is tired beyond caring. More- 
over, Deckard’s emotions have been 
short-circuited from a lifetime of dirty 
police work, whereas the emotions of 
the replicant leader Batty (Rutger 
Hauer) are flowering just as his “termi- 
nation date” nears. And so the twin 


| pursuits begin. Deckard, a man from 


| savory 


the past, races against time to track 
down his quarry; Batty, the man of the 
future, races for as much time as genetic 
engineering and his appetite for life will 
grant him. 

Blade Runner, like its setting, is a 
beautiful, deadly organism that devours 
life; and Ford, the cockily engaging Star 
Warrior of Raiders of the Lost Ark, allows 
his heroic stature to shrivel inside it. In 
comparison, Hauer’s silver-haired super- 
man is more human than human, and fi- 
nally more complex than Ford's victim- 
ized flatfoot. Because of this imbalance of 
star roles, and because this drastically re- 
cut movie has a plot that proceeds by fits 
and stops, Blade Runner is likely to 
disappoint moviegoers hoping for sleek 
thrills and derring-do. But as a display 
terminal for the wizardry of Designers 
Lawrence G. Paull, Douglas Trumbull 
and Syd Mead, the movie delivers. The 
pleasures of texture have rarely been so 
—By Richard Corliss 
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Excerpt 


ag ... Nora stood up. ‘Well, I'd 

tter leave now...” 

‘I wish you happiness,’ Sean 
said, putting his arms around her. 

For a moment they stood si- 
lently together. She was soft and 
sweet, an angel of love. He could 
feel her determination begin to 
melt into surrender. If he insisted 
now he could have her, he was sure, 
have a life with her in which the 
sweetness would never end. Images 
from their past love tumbled 
through his mind. Oakland Beach 
... Amalfi... Yet surely the sweet- 
ness would be short-lived. Having 
her, he would lose her. Not having 
her, he could love her forever. Not 
for Jimmy McGuire, not for all the 
priests of Chicago, not even for the 
Pope, but for Nora ... yes, for 
Nora ... he would do what his 
damn fool Church and his damn 
fool God wanted him to do. He 
disengaged himself from the em- 
brace. ‘I've got to get ready gy 
for Mass.” 
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The Luck of Andrew Greeley 





“Automatic Andy's at it again. Not 
content with writing one novel that gives 
trash a bad name, Catholicism’s most juve- 
nile writer (with never an unpublished 
thought) is back with his second potboiler. 
Everyone knows that a second novel is by 
definition worse than a first novel. Since 
The Cardinal Sins was a cheap, tawdry, 
trashy, sleazy book, you can imagine how 
bad Andrew Greeley’s new novel, Thy 
Brother's Wife, is. A putrid, puerile, pruri- 
| ent, pulpy potboiler.” 





hat diatribe is not from one of An- 

drew Greeley’s critics. It is from Gree- 
ley himself, mimicking and mocking his 
detractors. He has plenty to choose from. 
Some of the Greeley haters may be simply 
envious: the author owns a sunny, three- 
bedroom house in Tucson, where he 
spends a semester each year teaching so- 
ciology at the University of Arizona. He 
keeps a two-bedroom condominium on 
the 47th floor of the chic John Hancock 
Center in Chicago, where he conducts 
widely respected studies at the National 
Opinion Research Center. And he has a 
beach cottage on Lake Michigan, where 
he water-skis, sails and—as he does ev- 
erywhere—writes. 

The sheer volume of his production 


produced some 90 books (eight since the 
beginning of 1981), mostly on sociology 
(Ethnicity in the U.S.), theology (The Mary 
Myth), education (Catholic High Schools 
and Minority Students) and history (The 
Irish Americans). In his spare time he 
writes a thrice-weekly column for more 
than 100 newspapers, and uncounted arti- 
cles for magazines and scholarly journals. 
But nothing has brought him more recog- 
nition, notoriety and money than two 
novels, last year’s The Cardinal Sins (2.6 
million copies in print) and this year’s Thy 
Brother's Wife. The first is in its 21st week 
on the paperback bestseller list, the sec- 
ond in its twelfth on the hardback charts. 

The trouble with all this worldly suc- 
cess is that its recipient, Father Andrew 
M. (for Moran) Greeley, 54, is a Roman 
Catholic priest. It is not so much the mon- 
ey that disturbs his critics: diocesan 
priests do not take a vow of poverty. The 
sticking point is the novels themselves, in 
which Greeley seems bent upon airing the 
dirtier linen of the church he professes to 
love and serve. Not only do Greeley’s 
Cardinals sin, but lower prelates, priests 
and parishioners are awash in anger and 
avarice, deceit and envy, pride and lust— 
especially lust. Greeley pleads that his 
novels are not so much about sex as about 
love—God’s love for sinful humans. Like 
| biblical stories of adultery and incest, he 








may unsettle less prolific workers: he has | 


THY BROTHER’S WIFE by Andrew M. Greeley; Warner; 350 pages; $14.95 














argues, they demonstrate how God 
“draws straight with crooked lines.” 
Greeley’s attackers charge that those 
crooked lines are drawn all too luridly 
and are being accepted by non-Catholics, 
at least, as an insider’s scandalous portrait 
of what the church is really like. 

The Cardinal Sins shocked many with 
its tortured, bisexual archbishop, whose 
encounters with women are invariably 
brutal. Thy Brother's Wife (contrary to 
Greeley’s mock self-review) is in fact a 
better, more hopeful book. The pace is 
quicker, the characters more firmly 
drawn, the sexual rites gentler. Greeley’s 
turf remains Camelot West: the Chicago 
of lace-curtain Irish who have pushed 
their way to the top. Multimillionaire 
Mike Cronin, who beds women faster 
than Joe Kennedy could say “Gloria 
Swanson,” has set the course for his two 
sons. Paul, the Notre Dame boy who goes | 
off to win a Medal of Honor in the Korean 
War, is going to be President. Sean is 
bound for the priesthood, and will of 
course be a Cardinal. Paul’s wife is to be 
Nora, orphaned daughter of a family 
friend and a foster child in the Cronin 
home. Sean loves her; Paul gets her, hence 
the temptation of Thy Brother's Wife. 


| “i veidapse moves fast for the Cron- 
ins—even tragedy. Paul goes to 
Washington on Bobby Kennedy's team; 
Nora plays football with Bobby, pushes 
him into his pool, sees him assassinated in 
Los Angeles. Paul, singlehanded, is made 
to exaggerate all the faults imputed to the 
Kennedy men. His war heroics are acci- 
dental as he flees from the enemy; he 
helps steal a test in law school; he be- 
comes a compulsive bed hopper, driving 
one girlfriend to suicide and leaving her 
daughter, a campaign aide, to die in a ho- 
tel fire. Paul is a Senator running for Pres- 
ident when fate catches up with him. 
Sean’s fate seems to be Greeley’s fan- 
tasy. He is ordained at St. Mary of-the 
Lake Seminary in Mundelein, the au- 
thor’s alma mater, in 1956, just two years 
after Greeley was. Greeley remembers be- 
ing “very cautious, very conservative. I 
kept all the rules.” So does Sean. Assigned 
to a black parish (unlike Greeley), he 
works himself to near collapse. A new 
archbishop sends the exhausted curate off 
to Rome to study the history of church 
marital theology, and Sean finds himself 
on the famous papal birth control com- 
mission, where he stubbornly decides to 
abstain from voting. The move wins him 
an interview with Pope Paul VI, whom he 
lectures about the need for a new theology 
of sexual morality. Sean could use it him- 
self: he has just spent two weeks in bed 
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Spelman College has changed a lot 





















since 1881. And it hasn’t changed at all. 


To prepare black women for useful lives 
in the world. That was the purpose of 
Spelman College in 1381. And, while 
times have changed, that purpose has not 

One hundred years ago, as the first 
college exclusively for black women, that 
goal was reached by the teaching of read 
ing, writing, sewing and typesetting 

Today, that aim is reached by instruc- 
tion in science, the arts, computer technol- 
ogy, and management. For now, Spelman 
College prepares black women for modern 
careers. 

And with the generous support and 
assistance of major corporations, such as 
those listed below, that preparation has 
been able to continue, not just at Spelman 
itself, but also outside its walls through 
career counseling, summer internships, 
and business seminars. 

Much has changed in 100 years. 

But the resolve of Spelman College 
to provide a first-rate education for black 
women is unalterable 
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with Nora. Neither the interlude nor a 
brash period of liberalism prevents his 
rise, however, first to bishop and then, af- 
ter a telephone call from Pope Paul, to 
Cardinal Archbishop of Chicago 

Sean’s triumph is something more 
than diverting summer fiction for Gree- 
ley. For years he was an outspoken foe of 
the late, scandal-plagued Archbishop of 
Chicago, John Cardinal Cody (“One of 
the most truly evil men I have ever 
known,” he once said). Assuming Cody's 
position would be the ultimate revenge 
That is a basic problem with Thy Broth- 
er's Wife: its mean streak. Most of the 
tragedies in the novel result not from too 
much lovemaking but too much getting 
even. Perhaps this is less a reflection of 
Greeley’s art than of his anger. There are 
many Andrew Greeleys, and there are 
clearly two working al cross-purposes 
here: Greeley the romantic, wishing that 
life could be full of grace, and Greeley the 
realistic priest, who knows how dark hu- 
man souls can be. The priest keeps trying 
to explain, but it is the bitter romantic 
who keeps getting even ~By Mayo Mohs. 
Reported by J. Madeleine Nash/Chicago 


Secular Saint 


DOROTHY DAY 
by William D. Miller 
Harper & Row; 527 pages; $18.95 


“Ww e are put here to become saints,” 
Dorothy Day declared, and with 
braid-crowned head thrust back and 
lanky arms flailing, she marched through 
life as if being a saint were the least of it 
This fierce woman, this muscular Chris- 
tian, founded and edited the intransigent- 
ly radical Catholic Worker. She suffered 
| prison zestfully for her conscience, as suf- 
fragist and pacifist. At 75 she demonstrat- 
ed with the farm workers of Cesar Chavez 
and went to jail for one last time. The old 
lady’s picture in the papers made almost 
too pat a portrait of a martyr 
But in the beginning, nobody could 
have seemed less like a saint. Born in 
Brooklyn in 1897, the daughter of a lapsed 
Episcopal mother and an atheistic father 
whose holy passion was the race track, 
Day did not even become a Catholic until 
she was 30. At 15 she was reading Dar- 
win. Marx soon followed. After dropping 
out of the University of Illinois, she went 
to work for $5 a week for a socialist daily, 
the Call, on New York's Lower East Side 
One of her first assignments was to inter- 
view Leon Trotsky. Before she was 20, she 
became an editorial assistant at the 
Masses, where she met John Reed 
Day fell upon Greenwich Village in 
legendary times, and she became a legend 
herself. Pursuing what she described as the 
“downward path to salvation,” she experi- 
enced in short order an abortion, a mar- 
riage that failed to survive the European 
honeymoon, and a not very passionate 
love affair, designed primarily to produce 
the child she had come to long for, Tamar 
With a new interest in salvation, 
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Dorothy Day demonstrates for farm workers 
Almost too pat a portrait of a martyr. 


Dorothy Day had Tamar baptized in a 
Roman Catholic church. “Grimly, coldly 
making acts of faith,” she felt “like a hyp- 
ocrite.”’ She did not discover what acts of 
faith meant until she met an obstinate, 
self-educated French peasant named Pe- 
ter Maurin. He believed that a Christian 
bore witness by simple, direct response to 
the immediate needs of the oppressed. 

In the spring of 1933, Day printed the 
first edition of the Catholic Worker, pro- 
claiming this gospel from headquarters in 
the kitchen of her apartment. Next came 
the implementation: hospices or “houses of 
hospitality” for the dispossessed, the Work- 
ers’ School, the farm communes. By 1935 
the circulation of the Catholic Worker had 
risen from 2,500 to 110,000. By 1937 the 
hospices were feeding a thousand a day. 

No wonder her admirers were aston- 
ished to learn that Day had become an 
archconservative in matters of morals, 
dead set against birth control, abortion, 
and sex for pleasure, even in marriage. 
“She could sometimes be difficult to deal 
with,” William D. Miller, her respectful 
biographer, remarks with characteristic 
discretion. Yet there was still a curiously 
romantic side to her. Despite her angular 
body and schoolmarm demeanor, men 
fell in love with her into her 50s. 

How did this ardent puritan reconcile 
her contradictions? It is the one question 
neglected by the conscientious Miller, a 
Marquette historian who got to know Day 
while writing a study of the Catholic 
Worker movement. He owes himself and 
his reader a hypothesis instead of the odd- 
ly sad tension he leaves in the air sur- 
rounding: the halo of his admirable over- 
achiever. We feel her humanitarianism 
for ourselves. Her ecstasy (religious or 
otherwise) we have to take Miller’s word 
for. Was she ever quite at ease with her- 
self—her selves? 

“It was the duty of a saint to be hap- 
py,” she concluded. That may be the one 
duty she shirked. —By Melvin Maddocks 








Happy Birthyear 


Dublin jumps for Joyce 





n Dublin’s fair city, a new plaque 

adorns a dingy, red brick house at 52 
Upper Clanbrassil Street. It identifies the 
birthplace of someone who never lived 
and who, as long as there are readers, will 
never die: “Here in Joyce’s imagination 
was born in May, 1866, Leopold Bloom— 
citizen, husband, father, wanderer, rein- 
carnation of Ulysses.” The Irish capital 
has changed in other small ways. A 
bronze bust of James Joyce stands in St. 
Stephen’s Green, a small park near the 
city’s center. The Chapelizod Bridge 
across the greenish River Liffey has been 
rechristened the Anna Livia Bridge, 
named after Anna Livia Plurabelle, the 
female force that flows through Finnegans 
Wake. Little by little, the city that Joyce 
so painstakingly preserved in his fiction is 
reshaping itself into his images. 

The impetus for all this activity is the 
centennial of Joyce’s birth, on Feb. 2, 
1882. This year also marks the 78th anni- 
versary of Bloomsday, June 16, 1904, the 
day commemorated in Ulysses and a sa- 
cred date on the calendar of all Joyceans. 
Some 550 scholars assembled then for the 
eighth international James Joyce sympo- 
sium. The President of Ireland, Patrick 
Hillery, and the mayor of Dublin, Alexis 
Fitzgerald, were on hand for official cere- 
monies; scores of people in turn-of-the- 








century costumes took to the streets to act | 


out scenes from the novel. One who de- 


| clined an invitation to join in the fun was 


Joyce’s grandson Stephen, who sent his 
regrets from Paris. Wherever his grand- 
parents are, he said, “I know they will be 
smiling, even grinning broadly with mal- 
ice and pleasure at the festivities.” 


Indeed, they might be. Joyce liked | 


praise, and it is now coming to him and 


his work from some unexpected quarters. | 


Red-bearded Patrick O'Rourke stands by 
the Liffey, leaning on his bicycle. “I left 
school at twelve,” he says. “Now I'm try- 
ing to read Ulysses and Finnegans Wake. 
From my point of view, it’s a case of try- 
ing to educate myself. Just reading Joyce 
has helped me to appreciate the simple 
things of life. He changed my life long be- 
fore the centenary.” 

There is cause for a small drop of 
Joycean malice as well. Dublin’s embrace 
of its prodigal son is both tardy and tenta- 
tive. The money for the bronze bust did 
not come from the Irish government but 
from American Express, to provide an 
additional lure to the swarms of foreign 
tourists who annually pay homage to the 
master. Many Irish natives remain unim- 
pressed. Jerry Davis, a local artist who 
played the role of Bloom on Bloomsday, 
says of Joyce: “He was an impudent 
whacker. I don’t really want to be identi- 
fied with him.” Symphorosa Daybell, a 
student at Trinity College with a name 








| that could have appeared in Finnegans 


Wake, calls his work “bloody rubbish. It’s 

just dressing the whole thing up. I tried 
reading A Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man but couldn't make head or tail of it.” 
A denizen of one of Dublin's ubiquitous 
pubs shrugs at the mention of Joyce's 
name: “Jaysus, I can’t even back a horse, 
never mind read his books.” 

Such comments would have made 
Joyce feel right at home. He guessed early 
that most of his fellow Dubliners would 
neither understand what he hoped to say 
nor accept quietly his growing rebellious- 
ness toward Roman Catholicism. The de- 
fiant young man cultivated enemies, 
pinned them in his memory, then ran off 
to the Continent in 1904 with a chamber- 
maid named Nora Barnacle. He spent the 
rest of his life—in Rome, Trieste, Zurich 
and Paris—writing only of Dublin. He 
gave the city back ils lilting, musical lan- 
guage; he composed and settled scores. 
For its part, Dublin seemed content to ig- 
nore Joyce until its citizens heard that 
they appeared by name, or thinly dis- 
guised, in a scandalous book called U/lys- 
ses. Judging by their outrage, most of 
them might have preferred a niche in | 
Dante’s /nferno. 

Time has evidently softened hard 
feelings, but not entirely, and that is just 
as well. A nondisputatious Dublin, an [re- 
land without its witty insults, would have 
nothing in common with Joyce’s work. 
His imagination soared, always launched 
from a ground that remains much the 
same. Those readers who make their first 
pilgrimage to Dublin this summer and fall 
will find the place eerily familiar. Thanks 
to Joyce, they have walked those streets 
and heard those voices, that captivating 
urban hubbub, before. They will cross the 
Anna Livia Bridge and stand before the 
new landmarks. The centennial will end, 
and the most enduring monuments will 
remain Joyce’s books. —By Paul Gray. 
Reported by Mary Cronin/Dublin 














Patrick Hillery unveils the bust of Joyce 





A tardy embrace of the prodigal son. 
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What the Stars Are Really Like 


adult problems—familial, professional, fi- 


A: soon as the film industry invented 
movie stars, the public caught a case 
of chronic curiosity about their off-screen 
lives. Americans idolized the images of 
actors but still never stopped asking 
What are they really like? For years, Hol- 
lywood exploited the public curiosity 
while making no honest effort to answer 
that basic question; it was left to fan mag- 
azines to contrive tales that supposedly re- 
vealed what the top players were in pri- 
vate life. But no more. Lately, the 
outpouring of tell-all and tell-a-lot books 
by and about filmdom’s ranking personal- 
ities has grown into a torrent 

Indeed, Hollywood may be bent on 
disclosing more than anybody could pos- 
sibly absorb about the stars—or, for that 
matter, care to know. Cary Grant, Bette 
Davis, Laurence Olivier, Richard Burton 
and (in separate covers) Elizabeth Taylor 
are merely the foremost subjects of the 
latest crop of biographies, autobiogra- 
phies and memoirs. Dozens of these vol- 
umes have been gushing off the presses, 
| and sometimes the trend seems to be to- 
ward not just revelation but multiple ex- 
posure: Joan Crawford and Errol Flynn 
have been dealt with in a couple of books 
each, and three biographies of Gary Coo- 
per issued forth almost simultaneously. 

For all this deluge, movie-star biogra- 
phy has not yet earned literary respect- 
| ability. Even with the best of intentions, 
the subjects doubtlessly yield from time to 
time to the theatrical temptation of make- 
believe. Yet the accumulated mountain of 
star lore certainly tells more than enough 
about what Hollywood stars are actually 
like. The Secret Life of Tyrone Power de- 
picts that virile swashbuckler as bisexual. 
In The Untold Story, Charles Higham 
tries to make a case that Errol Flynn was 
also sexually ambivalent—and argues, 
not quite convincingly, that Flynn was a 
Nazi agent of some sort. In This Life, Sid- 
ney Poitier confesses to catching an ado- 
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lescent case of gonorrhea, and in Please 
Dont Shoot My Dog, Jackie Cooper 
claims to have been the teen-age lover of 
Joan Crawford. Some of this brings back 
memories of Hedy Lamarr's 1966 autobi- 
ography, Ecstasy and Me: My Life As a 
Woman, which wound up telling so much 
that the “author” denounced it as “ob- 
scene, shocking, scandalous, naughty, 
wanton, fleshy, sensual, lecherous, lustful 
and scarlet.” 

But nowadays stars are more typically 
pleased that they can reveal so much 
about themselves. “Here I am, warts and 
all,” Henry Fonda exults on the jacket of 
Fonda, Howard Teichmann’s new as- 
told-to book. And Fonda's spirit merely 
mimics that of other such recent candor- 
struck memoirists as Shelley Winters, 
Lauren Bacall, Elizabeth Ashley, Sidney 
Poitier, Gene Tierney, Joan Fontaine and 
Ingrid Bergman. There cannot be many 
Hollywood giants left who have not been 
treated in one book or another. To peruse 
even a few thousand pages of these liter- 
ary star treks, however, is to realize that 
they do not bring unmitigated pleasure to 
the ordinary reader. 

In excess, movie-star biography can 
dampen the spirit not because it fails to 
reveal, but because it succeeds all too well 
in revealing what film actors are really 
like. The truth is that the events of an ac- 
tor’s offstage life are usually just as banal 
and repetitious as the events of ordinary 
lives. The big difference—even if there is 
nothing new under the sun—is that what 
would be garden-variety problems for 
most people become much harder to han- 
dle when they happen to a star. Not only 
are they painted with the flamboyance of 
their milieu, but they tend to be leaked— 
or presented—to the world as though they 
were public situations instead of private 
ones. Yet, as their stories make all too 
clear, the stars pass through the usual tor- 
ments of childhood into sequences of 








nancial, emotional—that would not seem 
particularly exotic in most neighbor- 
hoods. While the stars’ typical romantic 
lives are a matter of overheated legend, 
the actual events of their marital and ex- 
tramarital flights are as trite as Everyper- 
son's. Even Mae West managed to sound 
like an average lovesick adolescent when 
she attested to the uniqueness of the feel- 
ing between her and one of her numerous 
musclemen: “. . .a love so complete that it 
embraced not only our bodies but our 
minds and spirits—a perfect union of the 
mental, physical and spiritual.” 


he private reality of a star is set apart 

not so much by. the events it consists 
of as by the emotions that it inspires. The 
specialness, in the end, comes from the 
same thing that turns the private person 
into a public actor: an emotional appara- 
tus so overactive that it can surround 
molehills of circumstance with mountains 
of drama. An unusual need for affection 
and applause is only the most conspicuous 
of the traits that impel a person toward 
the actor's life. Not quite so visibly, the ac- 
tor type tends to have a streak of emotion- 
al gluttony on or off stage or screen. The 
result is an inclination to inflate the | 
clichés of existence with more dramatic 
heat than ordinary people can work up. 
The tendency to view life as though it 
were play-acting often surfaces in actors’ 
words. Writes Gene Tierney at the end of 
Self Portrait: “If my life had been a movie, 
would a director have cast Gene Tierney 
to play the part?” Writes Robert Stack at 
the end of Straight Shooting: “In some 
ways my life was like a movie, full of 
twists and turns.” 

Given their bent, movie stars natural- 
ly give the stories of their lives many cine- 
matic touches. Their accounts frequently 
take on the tone of melodrama or soap op- 
era. Lauren Bacall watches her new lover 
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Humphrey Bogart go home to his wife 
from the set of To Have and Have Not: 
“When would I see him? When would he 
call? How could he stand to be with that 
woman? How could he stand not to be 

| with me?” Young Henry Fonda looks up 

at the suddenly dark window of the apart- 
ment in which he believes his wife Marga- 
ret Sullavan to be consorting with Produc- 
er Jed Harris: “More nights than I care to 
remember I'd stand there and cry, and 

then wipe away my tears so that I 

wouldn't look like a wino on the subway 

riding uptown. I'd go back to that flea-bit- 

ten hotel room and Id sit in the dark.” 
Just as typically fraught with inflamed 

sensibility are Ingrid Bergman’s narration 
(My Story) of her long, racking breakup 
with Roberto Rossellini and Joan Fon- 
taine’s accounts (No Bed of Roses) of alien- 
ation from her mother and estrangement 
from her sister Olivia de Havilland 
Writes Fontaine of the sad encounter that 
followed Olivia’s winning of the 1946 
Academy Award for Best Actress: “After 
Olivia delivered her acceptance speech 
and entered the wings, I, standing close 
by, went over to congratulate her . . . She 
took one look at me, ignored my out- 
stretched hand, clutched her Oscar to her 
bosom, and wheeled away ” Heart- 
break is hardly peculiar to actors, but they 
are surely experts in extracting drama 
from it. They often see things the way a 
scriptwriter might. Concludes Ricardo 
Montalban’s memoir, Reflections—A Life 
in Two Worlds: “If we are free and open 
and giving, our lives will be full and fruit- 
ful Those thoughts and a thousand oth- 
ers flowed through my mind as I motored 
westward toward the waning sun.” 


N one of this means that movie stars in 
private do not leave behind their 
public images. Ladd: The Life, The Leg- 
end, The Legacy of Alan Ladd reveals that 
the actor dwelt in a hell of insecurity that 
was utterly incompatible with the cool, 
confident screen image. In Mommie 
| Dearest, Christina Crawford establishes 
that her poised mother Joan occasionally 


became a hysterical, sadistic monster at | 


home. Bing Crosby, the easygoing crooner 
of love ballads, behaved like a callous heel 
toward his first wife Dixie, if Bing Crosby. 
The Hollow Man is to be believed 

No number of biographies, of whatev- 
er credibility, should be expected to extin- 
guish or even satisfy the popular craving 
to know what movie stars are really like 


Public curiosity about the behind-the- | 


scenes lives of political leaders and gener- 
al celebrities may be great, but it is not un- 
limited. The case of film actors is 
different. They remain the royalty of 
American celebrities, and something 
more. The movie star, it is clear without 
even a glance at the White House, has 
long since displaced the authentic hero in 
popular mythology. That hunger for 
knowledge of the real lives of such players 
is only a projection of the popular craving 
for movies themselves—a hunger not for 
true reality but only for more vicarious 
drama —By Frank Trippett 
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Sport 


‘Wimbledon Under the Weather 


“This is an accepted part of the English masochistic life” 


he Port Stanley spirit, formerly 
known as the Dunkirk spirit, reigned 
and reigned throughout the Wimbledon 
fortnight. During a brief tennis spell be- 
tween showers in the first week, Ted Tin- 
ling, a designer of tennis dresses and an 
original himself, said, “When Virginia 
Wade [‘Our Ginny’} played Jo Durie the 
| other evening, it was the ultimate English 
fiesta. The spectators suffered all day, 
soaked to the skin. Suddenly the sun came 
out for ten seconds. They all opened their 


tennis racquet that seemed to have taken 
over Wimbledon. “I'm trying to laugh 
things off a little more,” McEnroe said. 
During some matches, he did mutter the 
word moronic, and there was one um- 
pire’s warning for “abuse of ball.” But, as 
he said, “for me, I was relaxed. I never 
want to go through last year again. I’m 
planning on enjoying my tennis career at 
some point.” 

In the absence of controversy and 


Bjorn Borg, a capacity for enjoyment was | 


McEnroe scoops up his racquets and dashes for cover during one of the many rain delays 





“I'm trying to laugh things off more. I never want to go through last year again.” 


picnic baskets and exclaimed, ‘Isn’t this 
wonderful?’ This is an accepted part of 
the English masochistic life.” 

A tall, pointy-headed, bald septuage- 
narian with a diamond in one ear, Tinling 
presided as the Wimbledon master of cer- 
emonies until 1949, when he was ban- 
ished for sewing lace on Gussie Moran’s 
panties. Since then he has gone from 
troublemaker to troubleshooter, chief of 
player liaison. “I shoot trouble all day 
long,” Tinling said cheerfully. Each 
morning, he telephoned John McEnroe to 
see if there was anything he could do. Be- 
sides successfully negotiating the release 


of last year’s trophies from the still | 


smarting All England Club, there was 
nothing. “They're nice trophies,” mum- 
bled McEnroe 

McEnroe’s dreaded return to “the pits 
of the world” with its “incompetent fools” 
and “disgraces to mankind” was upstaged 
by war, weather, World Cup, and wager- 
ing whether the royal baby would be 
named Prince William or Prince Graph- 
ite 
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after the rug beater of an oversize 


a theme of The Championships, as every- 
one awaited the stirring final that custom- 
arily pulls Wimbledon through all heavy 
weather in the end. Burned out for a while 
at 26, then burned up at having to qualify 
for a tournament he has won five times, 
Borg went fishing this year instead. While 
the weather and the tube strike were pre- 
sumed to be the main reasons attendance 
was off considerably, some Londoners 
must have felt deprived of a third annual 
Borg-McEnroe final, their favorite Punch 
and Judy show. 

Of other no-shows, Argentina’s Gul- 
llermo Vilas and José Luis Clere were po- 
litical casualties, and Czechoslovak Stoic 
Ivan Lendl, a clay court enthusiast, who 
seemed this year to be on the verge of 
dominating the sport, stayed away be- 
cause of either an allergy or an aversion to 
grass. In three Wimbledon tries, Lendl 
fell in the first round twice, including last 
year, and once lost in the third round. 

Most of the remaining players loved 
being back in church, and many said so 
unabashedly. Centre Court is not much to 




















look at, sort of a minor-league Fenway 
Park, dark green and full of splinters, but 
some people imagine stained-glass win- 
dows. “I enjoyed even losing,” 
Evonne Goolagong Cawley, who “hap- 


pened to win Wimbledon in 1971” at the | 


age of 19 and “thought nothing of it.” 
But she was blessed to repeat two years 
ago. “I could appreciate it then, actually 
enjoy it,” she said. “During my pregnan- 
cies, I did all the things I'd missed out on. 
Now I treasure playing tennis and being 
excited at Wimbledon.” With a pretty 
smile, she took her leave in the second 
round this year. 

Billie Jean King stayed longer. After 
her record 100th Wimbledon singles 
match had been played and won on an 
outer court, King repaired to her spiritual 
home, Centre Court, fought off three 


| match points against Tanya Harford and 


threatened to stay forever. “When you 
think of 100 matches,” King said, not to 
mention six singles championships, 20 
Wimbledon titles in all, 22 years at the 
task, “it makes you feel tired. But I’m not 
tired. I’m all excited.” She is 38. “I'll 
still be thinking of winning Wimbledon 
when I'm 100.” Heroically, she lasted to 


| the semifinals. 


immy Connors, bearing down on 30, 

was thinking of more than winning, sa- 
voring a big chance and leaving it to oth- 
ers to reckon how much remains of the 
skill that brought him the 1974 champi- 
onship. “It never slips away until it’s 
gone,” said Connors, a former wise guy 
gaining in wisdom. 

During the incessant pulling on and 
off of the “covers” (tarpaulins), British 
journalists and other kinds adjourned to a 
convenient bar. Invariably, the conversa- 
tion wound its way to tradition. “Ameri- 
cans seem even fonder of tradition than 
we are,” said Laurie Pignon of the Daily 
Mail, “one supposes because they have so 
bloody little of it. But they have the best 
winners in tennis, and we have the best 
losers in the world, and tradition will al- 
ways keep Wimbledon special, if not what 
it was.” For Pignon, a picturesquely mus- 
tachioed man with a pipe and a paisley 
shirt, this was his 44th Wimbledon. “It 
used to be a way of life,” he said, “much 
more gentle. The whole atmosphere of the 
place is commercial now, and of course it 
has to be. Now it is a T-shirt factory that 
also produces a world champion: a con- 
veyor belt, if you like.” 

It is said that the first real downpour- 
ing rains came to Wimbledon in 1968 


said | 





with the professionals, and prior to that | 


there was a sunny expression, “Wimble- 
don weather,” meaning calm cloudless 
days. On D-day in June 1944, as he 
pushed off with the invasion forces in a 


fierce, howling squall, Tinling can re- | 


member saying, “Thank heaven we don’t 
have a Wimbledon this year,” and think- 
ing that was lucky. — By Tom Callahan 
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Ahh, the beer with the taste for food! 
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U.S.GOV’T LATEST 
REPORT: 


King, Menthol or Box 100’s: 


Awhole carton of Carlton has 
less tar than a single pack of... 
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Winston Lights 11 0g Winston Lights 100's 
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Carlton 
TAR & NICOTINE NUMBERS AS REPORTED IN LATEST FTC REPORT 
Carlton Kings Lessthan 0.5 0.1 
Cariton Menthol Lessthan 0.5 0.1 Cartton Box 100's Lessthan 0.5 0.1 


Box—lowest of all brands—less than 0.01 mg. tar, 0.002 mg. nicotine. 


Carlton is lowest. 


U.S. Government laboratory tests confirm no cigarette lower in tar than Carlton. 








Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking ls Dangerous to Your Health Box: Less than 0.5 mg. “tar”, 0.05 mg. nicotine; Soft Pack, Menthol and 100's Box 
Less than 0.5 mg. “ter”, 0.1 mg, nicotine ay. per cigarette, FTC Report Dec. ‘81 





